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PREFACE 


Tins book — 01 the course in which the ideas, of it were 
first worked out — originated in the author’s feeling of tilt 
importance of making elementary English liter iturt and 
English composition in the university a more thoughtful 
a more unmistakably humane study It undertakes to 
give the student an insight into the beau tv of literature 
not by llnpsodizingabont it, noi bv analyzingits technique 
nor by tracing the history of literary forms and more 
ments, but, instead, bv what, m the opinion of the writer, 
is the only true key to it — by trying to understand the 
meaning It undei takes to give bun an insight into the 
principles of good writing and to enable him to develop 
such command over language as it is possible for him to 
attain, not by fixing his attention pnmarih on the words 
which lie is using, but, instead, upon the meaning which he 
wishes to express 

Starting, then, with the assumption that litcratuic is 
the expression of a certain mode of thought, it under 
take*, with the aid of a selection of nineteenth century 
ciitical essay*, to define and enrich that conception and to 
make clear n few of its implications — to explain the 
liberal value of literary studies by txpl lining the mean 
mg of liberal education and showing the place of lit< rnttire 
in it 

It then goes on in connection with the studv of four 
English poets — the four wlneli I suppose most people 
would agree it is mo«t important for tho undergraduate to 
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study if he is to study no others — to illustrate the con 
ceptiou of literature as a form of thought by trying to 
apprehend a few of the most important ideas which these 
poets expressed in their works After renewing then, in 
connection with Sidney s ipologie the mam ideas de 
^ eloped so far, the book undertakes finally (in a chapter 
winch though placed last should be used from the begin 
mug of the course) to indicate the application of these 
ideas to the students own writing 

At the end i« an Appendix for teachers, m which I 
liaie tried to gne m compict form such suggestions for 
the practical working of a course of this kind ns it seemed 
might prove useful The c suggestions are dnwn from 
four years’ experience with the course at Indiana Univcr 
sit>, but as I liaie stated in the Appendix, they nre not 
offered m the belief that there is any one system of ma 
cbinery by which these ideas may be be t ad\ a need , the 
aim has been throughout to make the statement of the 
point of new here embodied flexible enough to suit the 
widest possible wnety of circumstances and uses 

I June made no effort to acknowledge ray obligations to 
the bool s or men which may hate been the source of any 
of the ideas here expre sed It would line been hard to 
do so w lfhont the addition of a large number of footnotes 
which would Ime been out of place m what is designed 
as an elementary textbook, and pedantic in what pretends 
to be no contribution to poetic theory but only the re- 
statement of a position as old as criticism 

It will be clear that this book is intended throughout to 
be u«cd in connection with the essays and poetry on which 
it comments or with other material of the same nature it 
would be best, in my opinion, for the class to read and 
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discuss each chapter after they had finished tfre raiding 
and discussion of the works upou which the chapter is 
ha ed The tables of raiding and tlirinc subjects in the 
Appendix are amrged upon this pmiciplc The ftmc 
tion of a book of this kind is I content it is to stimulate 
thought about literature It is not meant to supply the 
student with rcadv made opinions hut to impel him to 
form his own It is not intuit to do lus iLadni,, for him 
nor to make the e\pl motions uhnh should he unde In his 
instructor It is not meant to l> t nndei tmidallc without 
the reading, nor is it meint to he an < \haustm btitemcnt 
of the vdue and mtirrst of the n iding winch it recoin 
inends W hen the studi nt li is fully i ntued upon a course 
of thoughtful liteian stud\ In will need other guides 
ind charts for his yoya,. fins |«>ok is one of those pilots 
whose work is done when tin? ship has left the liubor and 
turned her bows out to sea 

T A 


The uithor acknowledges the tourtesv of the Fduea 
tional Ttenui m permitting him to repnnt scw.nl para 
graphs from an cs 0 a\ which originally appeared m that 
journal 
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NEWMAN'S IDEA OF LIBERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Most undergraduates, in tins practical country of ours, 
liave some reason foi going to college It asj ed to write 
an e«snv on “What I e\ptct from my college com sc ’ 
their answers will lie moie or Ics« definite, and will reflect 
the many desires of men the Kirch fm the master} of 
tins subject or that, foi this or tint piactical purpose or, 
more v aguety , the wish to acquire a ‘general ” education, 
foT the sake of the pleasmes and uhantigcs which college 
training is supposed to bring Ilitir futli m the uni 
tensity is strong, the} come one and all in the belief tint 
she is prepared to sitisfj then needs Vet few or none 
wiJl expicsfa or feel that need for the satisfaction of which 
the university primarily exists All the desires of man 
become in the end desire for under-standing the nnstuics 
of Ins emironmcnt and of hn mni nature, the conditions 
of his existence Whereas the annual appears to seek 
food and shelter and power as the means of living, growing 
fat, and leaving behind a numerous progeny , the c things, 
winch are the end of its life, arc to man onl} a means to 
the final end of knowledge 

Tins is the end of the uimersity and of university 
teaching the <! olution (or such partial solution as is 
po sihlc) of the problems of life The v anotis depart 
inents of Inowledge (wlnt Newman calls * «eienees ,> m 
a sense slight!} different from our use of the word) are 
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simply vinous methods of attach, various aspects of the 
solution of the fundamental mystery as men lia\e been 
able to find it out One'' solution, the working basit, of 
life, one must make from all, must construct it, eith 
one for himself Iko man can do this for mother Each 
man's tducation, m reality, must be Ins own, something 
which he has thought out for h unbelt The ofhce of books 
and of instruction is to put the student in the wa\ of mik 
ing progress for himscli they cinnot mike his progress for 
him Real knowledge cannot be learned , it cin only be 
acquired by indn idual thought A good book, like i good 
teacher, miy help the individual to reach heights which 
he could neier ha\e reached by lumself, or, on the other 
hand, may cramp ind restrain him until real advance 
ment becomes impossible, according to the way in which 
it is used, according to whether it is the stimulus for 
thought, which it should be, or the rule of thought, which 
it should not 

The aim of this booh is to guide the student m Ins tail 
of getting from literature the stimulus which it should 
offer to his thought, the contribution which it should make 
to his education — in other words, its me mmg Not much 
can be done in one year, nor m the four >ears of i uni 
lersity course One can onH mike a stait The matter 
of prime importance is that the start should he in the 
right direction, that a few underlying principles should 
be mastered not that one should hai c re id much, or lia\c 
written well, but that one should hive learned how to 
read or to write 

The one thing that is most important is to realize tint 
the significance of literature for the reader as well as for 
him who writes lies m what is said, not in how it is said, m 
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the subject matter not in the form The form is secondary , 
contribute, or better repre entatne That docs not mean 
that the expression is unimportant , it only means tint in 
am pieco of genuine literature the form is so intimately 
adapted to the ideas that the two are inseparable, and, m 
so far as the work is perfect form ami meaning are one 
The onh way to know this th only way to understand 
what is cillul form or *hle is In trting to under tand the 
moaning by realising tint literary gunus is power to 
think 

\\t shall begin 0111 study by i consideration of eer 
tain es iys of tnc prose writers of tl e nineteenth centurv 
whose works will perhaps offei to the beginner the readiest 
illustration of tl e e principles IScuannn Arnold, Hu\lev 
Rtitkm and Carly t The careful realing of these e ays 
on fun lamcntal prol Icms of education and literature should 
both teach the student to think as he leads and at tie 
same tunc open his eyes to some of the meaning and po^ 
sibilitics of literary tndv After such a prepaiation we 
wuy go on to the more important ] irt of our task the 
shuK of poetry from the same point of view First of 
all au si all consider Fewman’s ideas on the meaning of 
umursity training 

Newman lived from 1801 to 1800 Ho was at Oxford 
during the twenties i student at Tiimty and later Fellow 
of Oru.1 He witne ed the partial reorganization of the 
0\ford curriculum \n the directum of those liberal studies, 
which bate since made that university so famous He 
sympathized with his associates and seniors at Oriel in 
their defence of these liberal studies, against the severe 
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utilitarian criticism of the 1 dttihurgh JIcucu Tic best 
\c irs of his lift, however, litre given up not to education 
but to theologv I rom the beginning in 1S4J, he vva-> 
rtcogilircd as i Itader in what was to be tailed the Ox 
ford Movement II 13 studies of the seventeenth century 
theologians and of the Church lathers m the effort to 
codifj the theology of the Anglican Church and to author 
170 litr customs led him fniallv to the Church of Rome 
In 1S45 he became a Roman Catliohc I 11 1854 he was 
made Rector of the newlv -organized Catholic Umver&itv 
of Dublin, and the lectures delivered lminediatelv before 
and during Ins tenure of that ofhee constitute the booh which 
he called I he Idea of a l nncrsiiy The questions which 
ho discusses are mainly those which were in the air at 
Oxford 111 the twenties aud they are the questions which 
arc the most vital m \merican education to-diy Whit 
is the end of a umversitv course 9 Mint \alue has know] 
ed & c aside from utiliti * What is the difference between 
information and real knowledge ? W bat is the connection 
between knowledge and virtue? In addition, and first 
of all, he dneus cs the relation of the university to the 
cliuich, ind of prof me knowledge to theologv in a man 
ner which will not perhaps have much meinmg for the 
Protestant American undergraduate Tins pirt of his 
book full of interest as it is if adequately studied, we may 
very wtll omit For the rest the important thing to re 
member is that Newman is not in the e discourses recoin 
mending Catholicism to Prote tants but that he is rather 
uiging upon Catholics the advantages of liberal culture, 
and doing so by arguments which are non theological and 
winch have equal force for Catholic, Protestant, or Non 
believer 
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One cannot understand what Xowmnn means by liberal 
knowledge without fir t getting cl earl \ in mind Ins con 
eiption of a mmemti 'Ibe essential character of a nm 
aersitj lies for him in its breadtb it is a center, a 
metropolis of art and learning, all of the world’s best 
githered into one place All sciences, all branches of 
knowledge are there taught, the students come from all 
quaitcrs of the earth E\cry current of thought is there 
reflected, every form of knowledge is there admneed 
■Hus conception Occurs frequently in his writings and is 
elaborated ^itli glowing enthusi ism in one of his II is 
loncal SlelcJies which he entitles “AMint is a tinner 
’ity«” 
t 

,f In the nature of things greatness and unity go to 
gather, excellence implus a center \iul such, for the 
i third or fourth time, is a University , I hope I do not 
^<>iry out the render by repeating it It is the pliee to 
winch a thousand schools make (oiitribntions, in which 
the mtilhct may safeh range and speculate, sure to find 
Us cqml m H>nu ant ironist activitv, ami its judge in the 
tribunal of truth It is i place where inquiry is pushed 
forward, and discov cries verified and perfected, and rash 
ness rendered innocuous and error exposed by the col 
v hsion of mind with mind, and knowledge with knowledge 
< It is a plate where the profcseoi becomes eloquent and is 
i 11,1 sionarv and a preacher, displwmg lus sue nee in its 
f most complete and mo t winning form pouring it forth 

wath the ^eal of enthusiasm, and lighting np hi own love 
of it in the breasts of lus hearers It is the place where the 
catednst makes good lus ground ns he goes, treading m 
the truth day hy dar into the readv memory, and wedging 
and tightening it into tin expanding rea«on It is a place 
which wins the admiration of the young hy its celebrity, 
kindles the affections of the middle-aged by its beauty, 
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and mets> the fidelity of the old by its associations It is 
a seat of wisdom, a light of the world, a minister of the 
faith, an Alma jlater of the rising generation ” 

So broadty constituted the university does for the *tu 
dent more than give him acquaintance with the special 
branch or branches of knowledge of which he is m search 
It gives him some idea of the extent and the limitations of 
that particular science, some notion of the world of knowl 
edge as a whole, bj the mere fact of hi* contact with so 
mam inti rests different from his own The different 
44 sciences ’ arc for Newman but subdivisions of truth, 
each i* true but onty a part of the truth, misleading if 
taken alone, restrained b> contact with other provinces of 
the world of knowledge Plus realization of the inter 
relation of the science is flic sole vantage ground from 
winch it h possible for the student to attain to the ma»ter\ 
of one without at the same time narrowing his outlook 
and warping bis conclusions a* to the fiets of tins one 
science it*clf But in the imnrrsitv m the presence of 
all forms of knowledge, the verv rivalry of other studies 
keeps students and teacher* clcir as to the extent and 
validitv of tlit particular one in which they are cngiged 

Tins understanding of the limit* and validitv of van 
oils branches of knowledge is quite different from the °olc 
pursuit of one It is this which the univcr*itv, I)) virtue 
of its nature give** the student over and alien t the *{>eciul 
trailing which he esks Hus broader outlook Newman 
ealls phihwiphv the result of it is the philo ophical habit 
of mine! or liln ral knr»wlcdi,e 1 il* rnl knowledge is dif 
f« r» nt front information vet information as ehtaihsl 
thorough and c'xnrt as jo <iLh is nete- irv to it But f<» 
this information mu t l*c aeleled capicitv for thought, the 
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ability to look at facts not merely from their level but 
from above, to “ce their meaning and significance Liberal 
knowledge is information transformed b\ thought Hence 
Kcw man’s emphasis upon the nine of conversation, not 
as a means of acquiring information, but as an oppor 
ttmity for using it, as stimulus, to thought 

This cultivation of the mind the ability to use facts, is 
not the same thing as piofessional knowledge, although it 
is of the utmost \alue to the professional man and may 
he the result of profession il training But m its es enco 
professional or useful knowledge means tho power to do 
skilfully certain useful things It implies and often in 
vohes a narrowing of the faculties, a concentration upon 
one tftsl to the exclusion of other interests and other 
knowledge The liberally educ ited man, on the other hand, 
will new his professional knowledge in the light of a 
larger whole, will see it not as the whole world of knowl 
edge but as onlv a part, will understand not merely the 
ficts and rults-of thumb which ho uses daily but the 
underlying principles which link hn» occupation with tho 
whole world of science, art, and philosophy The posses 
sion of the power of thought which liberal knowledge 1m 
plies will give him a wisdom and a resource in the practice 
of lus profession and a pleasure m contemplating its rela 
tions with the whole world of knowledge unknown to his 
more narrowly educated associates The question is one 
of attitude rather than of the specific subjects studied 
At the present time our efforts to obtain liberally educated 
professional men often take the form of requiring a double 
education — first a general course and then a professional 
one — a plan, which involves a large expenditure of timo 
and money, and which is perhaps at some disadvantage in 
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accomplishing one important thing, mmeli, m mating 
clear to the student the liberal significance of his profes 
sional knowledge In one ierj interesting parage Kcw 
man indicates that in his opinion such double tmning is 
not necessary, that profes ional knowledge maj he so 1111 
parted as to haie a philosophical as well as a professional 
significance ao as to gne the student a libenl rithcr 
tlnn a son lie attitude toward the information which it 
is necessan for him to acquire 

If then I am aigmng and shall argue, again t Pro- 
ft sional or Scientific knowledge as the sufficient end of n 
l imtr-iti Lducation, let me not be suppo cd, Gentlemen, 
to be disrespectful tow aid paiticulir studies or arts or 
locations and tho c who ire engined in them In *<aung 
tint Law or Medicine is not the end of a Uimcrsiti cour e, 

I do not mean to linph that the Unncr&itv docs not teach 
I aw or Medicine Wlnt indeed can it teach at all if it 
docs not teach ‘something particular 2 It teaches all 
Knowledge bj teaching ill biancJus of knowledge, and in 
no other uaj I do but sa\ that there will l« this dis 
tinction as regards a Profes or of Law, or of Medicine 
or of Geolog* or of Political Economy, in a Uimcr if\ 
and nut of u th it out of i limcrsitj he ia in danger of 
lieing nh orlxd and narrowed b_) his pur tuf, and of „u nut 
lectures which are the lectures of nothing more thin « 
hluier phi ician, geologist, or political eeonomi t, whereas 
in n l nnersiti lie will know just where he and Ins science 
stanel he has come to it, ns it were, from a height, he his 
taken n sunej of nil knouleelge he 1 3 kept from extraifl 
game hi the icrv main of other ■studies he has gained 
from them a special illumination and large ne of mind 
nnel freedom and =e If {>o e*—ion anel he treats In* own in 
cori-equencc with a pinto ophi and a re~ouro which l»e 
longs not to the stud* itself hut to Ins liberal eeltieation ’ 

* Newman Idea of a Cnucrsity Discourse \ II section 0 
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In t)us connection it is important to emphasize New 
man’s caution 'ig'inist smatterings Breadth in Ins ostium 
tion does not come from knowing a little of mam things, 
hut from knowing a few things well so well as to under 
M mil thur limit itions as well as their truth The di 
tmction is one of qnihtv, not of qmntit\ it is a matter 
of absorbing uul digesting It is conecu iblc that a given 
student might know a few things in such a was is to make 
them icallv liber ll knowledge, while another with twice 
the numlx.r of fiets ini^Iit still ho the pos os or of men 
information with no power of IiIkiiI thought A ^ood 
illustration, well worth pondering our is Owen Misters 
capital story Philosophy I our 

A\hat then is the value ot whit Newman cilia liberal 
knowledge or the plulo oplueal liabit of tmu>l 1 Not letrn 
mg it ib not extensive enough to merit that nunc though 
true scholarship in the sense in which Ticlitc Uetmes the 
trrm, is impossible without it Not professional skill nor 
direct utilitv, though useful knowledge may serve as its 
basis Its real end is power of nund tin development of 
a man a own nature Ins capaeitv foi independent thought 
Its object is to train a man to be a good member of s>ocieb 
m those manj relations outside his more personal pursuit 
of livelihood and fame In other words its end is the 
making of an intelligent man — what Newman calls a 
gentleman — a comeption which, in some respects, has 
never been better defined than at the end of Discourse VII 


u A nnncrsitv training [sajs Newman] is the great 
ordmarj means to a great but culinary end, it aims 
at raising the intellectual tom of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at punfving the national taste, at supply 
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ing true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims 
to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety 
to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of 
political power, and refining the intercourse of private lift 
It is the education which gives a man a clear conscious 
view of his own opinions and judgments, a truth m de- 
veloping them, an eloquence in expressing them, and a 
force m urging them It teaches him to see things as the) 
aic, to go right to the point to disentangle a skein of 
thought, to detect what is sophistical and to diacard what 
is irrelevant It prep uet> him to fill anj post with credit 
and to master anj subject with faulitv It shows him 
how to accommodate himself to otlieis, how to throw him 
self into their state of mind, how to bring before them 
las own, how to influence them, how to come to an under 
standing with them, how to bear with them He is at 
home in anj society, he has common ground with every 
class, he knows when to speak and when to be silent, he 
is able to converse, he is able to listen, he can ask a 
question pertinently and gain a lesson «easonabh, when 
he has nothing to impart himself, he is ever readj, jet 
never in the way , he is a pleasant companion and a com 
rade >ou can depend upon, he knows when to be serious 
and when to trifle and has a 6ure tact which enables him to 
trifle with gracefulness and be serious with effect He has 
the report of mind which lives in itself while it lives in 
tin world and which has resources for its happiness at 
home when it cannot go abroad lie has a gift which erres 
him in public and supports linn in retirement without 
which good fortune is but vulgar, and with which failure 
and di appointment have a charm” 


But the cultivated man as here portraved, is not, in 
2vcw man’s opinion nttc^arilv virtuous in the truest sense 
Hts Iif< and character art adjusted to the demands of this 
world his thought is suflicient for the problems which he 
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meets daj bj day, but Newman would denj its power 
to soke the deepest problems of life and would say of 
course that the onlj solution of tho e mj stories is tlirough 
faith in God’s rm elation of a miraculous plan of salva 
tion, and through obedience to the conditions of that plan 
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The nineteenth ccutuix in England was in age of ex 
pansion tint is to sa\ of remarkable progress along inanj 
lines at the same time In the hrst ]>lice, it hi» an era 
oi great irnlu trial prosperity which advanced by Mich 
enormous strides that Lngland took fir^t rank in inanufae 
turing and shipping among the powers of the world Iler 
princes and kings ol finance grew Mcidih richer and 
richer while for some dark reason, her poorci cla cs grew 
poorer and poorer, seeming In even invention which 
should have made their worl lighter and their condition 
of life eisier to tie plunged further into more and more 
hopeless povcity It was an a & e of intellectual progress 
ns well Natunl cience, under the impetus of the con 
ceptions formulated In D irwin and Ins associates, took 
pos ess ion of new fields of discover) and went forward at 
such n nte is to oversh idow ill other branches of know I 
edge and threaten to introduce its methods into every de 
paitmcnt of thought At the same time the age was one of 
politic il ad i mcement it was pre-emincntl\ the period of 
the struggle of the masses for political power, for <\tcn 
sion of the light of suffrage — the period m which tho 
great lower classes of England in isted upon and gained 
the right to rule them«elves It was il o an age of change 
and popular advancement in education Tree schools 
multiplied, and m place of the older clas ical standards 
13 
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we find a growing tendency to measure educational values 
by the standard of utility the more and more frequent 
introduction into the curricula of the schools of those sub 
jects winch are directly and immediately useful for gaining 
a lnclihood List of all, the nineteenth century was a 
period of great religious changes, ot di satisfaction with 
the Church of England, of the hirtli and increase of many 
Protestant sect*-, of the simplification of the creed, and of 
decline in religious belief caused by the ad\ ancc of sa 
entific conceptions of knowledge and proof which attacked 
yigoroudy all that might be call superstitious in the creed 
and customs of the Established Church The eighteenth 
century had been an age of immorality and i eiled skepti 
asm the nineteenth y\as one of higher moral standards, 
of intense idealism, and of fnnl rejection of such beliefs 
as now seemed mipo t»ible to an educated mind 
The result of this expansion yyas on cyciy hand disorder 
and confusion, a lack of any clear pcrctplion of the drift 
of things the people were morally, intellectually, and 
politically at «ea There yyas no lick of tlio e yyho offered 
to guide the realm to pence and «afity, but there yvcrc few 
who really «aw death and then athicc y\as on the whole 
little heeded The period bears many staking re sera 
blanccs to conditions it the present dm in the United 
States \\e haye the s«une parallel ndyanee of progress 
and poyert' , \yc lia\< the same struggle of the masses for 
political power not of conr«e, due to Inek of the yotc but 
from lock of knowing bow to make the vote effective, we 
bne the same confusion in intellectual matters tho same 
restless search for an adequate cnrrienlmn for the schools, 
the «amc prophets of a new era of knoyyledgo whose 
prophecies, we dare not trust the same bias toward prac- 
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tical utility the *aiw confusion and decline in religion 
It is tins similarity between conditions in I nglnnd m the 
mnctoentli cuiturv and m \mcrita to-dnv which makes 
the writings of Newman, \rnoId, Ifuxlcy, Ru'kin, and 
Carlyle of such great interest and value to us m working 
out a solution of our own difhcultie*, and e o striking an 
illustration of the connection between literary thought and 
cvervdav life 

Matthew Arnold lived from 1822 to 1SSS lie was the 
son of Dr ihomas \rnold the famous headmaster of 
Rugbv In 1841 he graduated with honors at Oxford, the 
next venr, just as Newman was going over to the Roman 
Church, he became a Fellow of Oriel lie followed various 
employ ments, chiefly that of inspector of schools, until 1SS3 
From 1857 to 1SC7 he was Profes or of Poetrv at Oxford, 
his lectures immediately took high rank as criticism, ho 
wrote poctrv as well and by 18G7 be stood among the 
foremost of English literary men 

Arnold was a close student of the manifold currents of 
thought, of the confused and struggling social life of his 
time A representative of clashed culture, an apostle of 
the so called higher criticism of the Bible, a student of 
the modern literature of other nations, Arnold brought all 
his intellectual resources to bear upon the problem* of Ins 
own day Bv nature he was a schoolmaster, lie had perfect 
faith in his theories of literature and culture, and ho 
advocated a humanism of his own as a specific for the evils 
of his time From 18G7 he devoted his life not primarily 
to criticism in the ordinary sense of that word, but to the 
promulgation of In* theories of culture and their applica 
tion to the state, to religion, and to literature Culture 
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and Anarchy is the first and, in some respects, the most 
interesting of tlie utterances of that progimune, whether 
one cm accept the mows there advanced or not, it is well 
worth the study of eyerj man who expects to be an intelh 
gent citizen or who wishes to understand the bearing of 
htciaturc upon political life 

Arnold’s simple prescription for the cine of the complex 
political, social, and intellectual ills of Ins age was, “Get 
culture ” Tor lum culture meant the assimilation of the 
best thought of the present and the past, of England and 
of other countries Its end was conduct, to enable men to 
do right b) fir«t knowing what was light, the impiovemcnt 
of society b> the training of worth} metnbeis of society, 
“to make reason and the will of God prevail ” Arnold 
was fornl of using nicknames of his own selection, citch 
words which make it eas} to get a superficial idea of Ins 
hooks without really understanding the depth of Ins 
thought, and winch ha\e always furnished a ready open 
mg foi satirical attacks upon his ideas His chapter* on 
“ Sweetness and Light ” and “ Hebraism and Hellenism ” 
aie really concerned with the relation of Intelligence and 
the Sense of Beauty to Morality — the relation between 
culture and conduct 

Morality, the sum total of right hung, right action in 
all relations of life, was for Arnold the end of culture, 
which is identical m effect with religion Indeed Arnold 
measured religion by its moral yalue, he tre its Jesus 
primarily as a moral teacher The last word to humanity, 
he sajs, in an eloquent passage m the Preface to Culture 
and Anarchy must always be, Ho tlie best you know 

“ * If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them l* — the last word for infirm humanity will always 
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Ik) flint Tor this word, mtr rated ujtJj a power now 
sublime, now affeeting but oIhwh admirddc our rare 
will, ns long ns the world lists, return to Hebraism, and 
tlic Bible, which preaches tins word will for tur remain, 
ns Goethe e died it not <mh n tin timed l*>oh, but the 
Book of the Nations ’ 

This abiding hen«e of the neces it\ of doin', the lust we 
know he calls Hebraism lor jt the cmlirations of tin, 
western world mu t n*.t f<»re\er indebted to the Hebrew*, 
for tluir example md for the supreme and final wm in 
which the \ hue c\|»rc seel this ide i in the literatim of the 
Bible It is this uhn winch p\es whnt tin re i of great 
nc s to I nglish Puritam m of the cunteenth century and 
the present 

But, Vrnold «ns for the ignorant man nionlih is 
morel \ ne^atne resisting sin putting down the animal 
nature, obejwg the commandments Jbou sbdt not To 
Arnold tins is not enough it is pathetic to ha\c men 
speakiiij, of such a \ietor\ as if it implied perfection, and 
what he considers tilt inadequate ami the failure of Puri 
tainsni lies in the fact that such a ncgatiu \jctor\ is its 
«o!e idea of the perfect life For flint hotter part winch 
lies bejond the mere negative ucton o\tr ein and which 
alone can make that \ icton permanent we must go not to 
the Hebrew element of our civilization but to the Greek 

Hellenism as Arnold defines it, contnins two main ele 
ments intelligence and the sense of beautv, or, as he 
metaphorically terms them Sweetness and Light Culture 
is the search for perfection and for it these are no less 
nece sart than the instinct for moral itv In order to do 
right m a real and complete sense one must know what is 
right, and this is not a matter of ret ealed commandments 
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but of thought Ignorance must result in. wTong action 
stupid things done in the name of rightcousne&s are a 
nightmare to Arnold , tliev are to him the great and con 
stantly renewed barrier to the regeneration of the Eng 
hoh people Hia coimtiymen arc content to rest in their 
ignorance, their minds are asleep and so long is the} 
arc content so to rest, there is no hope for a solution of 
their troubles Curio&itj m the best sense is a search 
lor excellence, and of this curiosity his countrymen lmc 
little or none Even the name of it has acquired it thur 
hands an ill repute 

But culture foi Arnold is more than reason, moie than 
is ordinanl} considered the prov me© of the intellect alone 
It includes also that full appreciation of values and mem 
m n winch wc call the sense of beaut} The appicuation 
of beaut} is to Arnold a form of knowing, a perception 
of finer shades of morning It relates knowledge to other 
Mdcs of om nature Tt gives to conduct the higher virtues 
of t vet, heroism, nobilit} It is an impoitant element in 
much that wo call philosophy and religion, and without it 
man imta+ ever fall short of airy standard of perfection 
A few sentences from the Introduction to Ward’s Ltigluk 
Pod s will suggest his idea 

“Me should conceive of portr\ worthily, and more 
highlv than it has been the custom to conceive of it We 
should conceive of it as capable of limber uses and called 
to higher destinies, than those which iu general men have 
assigned to it hitherto 3Iore and more mankind will dis 
cover that wc have to turn to pocln to interpret life for 
us, to comolc us, to sustain us Without poetrv, our sci 
once will appear incomplete, and most of what now pi««es 
with us for religion and philo opln will be replaced by 
poetry ” 
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The three elements of culture, in Arnold’s opinion, are 
morality, intelligence, and the sen.e of beauty, the moot 
important for am nation is that which 13 most lacking 
It is in the end which he conceives for culture that one 
sees, the mam difference between Arnold & theory of educa 
tion and Newmans For Arnold knowledge docs produce 
■virtue, the pursuit of culture is the pursuit of the best that 
is po siblc to man Tor Newman tlie acquirement of lib 
oral knowledge is the acquirement of the qualities of the 
man of the world, the gentleman Thoe arc qualities 
eminently desirable for living m the world Newman 
would be glad to sec Catholics acquire them in the British 
Isles as the Anglicans in his day acquired them in then 
universities But to be a man of the world is not to bo 
assured of the salvation of the *ou 1 , i& not to acquire 
virtue in the highest sense, but only a worldly mutation of 
it For true urtuc for saltation, only revealed religion 
(as he would say, onty the Catholic Church) is adequate, 
and the benefits of this religion accrue alike to educited 
and uneducated, to ignorant and wise It is no part of our 
purpose here to pronounce upon these two points of view, 
the question is one winch each lndnuhnl mu t dccido 
for lumself It ma) not be anuss however, to point out 
that the question cmnot be ignored, and that the soIti 
tion of it affects profoundly ones attitude towards Iitcra 
turc and towards all human knowledge 

Arnold objected ordinarih to all detailed programmes 
of reform The grounds of hi* objection*, often misunder 
*tood, were that mo«t propo ed reform arc onlv a mean 
of doctoring symptoms, they leave the underlying can es 
unaffected, the} obscure principles and lend only partial 
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and temporary relief Once the true causes of our diffi 
cultie* are understood tbeie mil naturalh be needed a 
certain machinery of bills and measures to set right such 
matters (not tin most important) as can be so amended, 
but so-called practical reformers are worshipers of this 
machinery to the neglect of the ends which machinery is 
destined to stric The end of life to them, as shown bj 
tlicir propaganda, is physical comfort, wealth, increased 
trade, universal suffrage the liberty to do as we please — 
not the culture and wisdom, not the spiritual improiement 
which the e might sene, and the starch for which alone 
makes wealth and comfort and liberti productne of good 
rather than ewl Xo reforms will work until tins fundi 
mental aim is clear, that the end of life is spiritual cultuic, 
that the people should haie light and that the light should 
set them free 

The result, according to Arnold, of looking at problems 
of goi eminent and politics from the standpoint of enhght 
ened thought will be to make men see more clearly the ends 
to be seried, will be to eliminate the grosser part of their 
nature — the stupid self seeking which corrupts all politics 
and is most fatal of all to those who gain the ruasterv 
The result would be to gno us laws and institutions repre 
suiting not the worst part of our natures, the stupidest 
and the meanest part, hut rather laws and institutions 
representing the best of ns, our truest thought, our noble&t 
character, our best sel\es In his scheme this is to be the 
result of the power of ideas working and fermenting 
amon^ the people It is to be the result of labor and of 
patience and of time Meanwhile radical measures, shout 
ing, elections new parties, and new laws onlj waste time 
and ob e eurc the issue Hence his opposition to the multi 
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tnde of so-called reformers which the troubles of the age 
produced 

Arnold Ins been, much criticised and bis political writ 
in D s perhips never taken over seriously Bat his theories 
are, after all, bard to dismiss They have a significance 
especially great for a democracy where the people can do 
all if they but know what to do, where the attention of most 
men is cuitercd upon machinery, and where few «cc the 
ends which the machinery of government and wealth and 
liberty could serve One of the most frequent criticisms 
of Arnold’s ideas is that thev lack a definite programme, 
tint he Ins devised no plan of carrying them oat Be 
would have been the first to admit tins and to deprecate 
haste in acquiring it Meanwhile oar popular stite sup- 
ported universities nm well he considered is a step tiken 
by the people in the dmction hi which he points and 
which may c irr> us far if onlv the tve of the university he 
kept single and its face toward the light 

The political writings of Arnold were not outside the 
limits of las function and duty as a critic, as lie under tood 
that term JIe defined literature ven vvidelv as the record 
of the best tint has lioen thought and said in tlie world 
Tin }kk t is the prophet to Ins age, the thinker the revealer 
of truth, the commentator upon the life which he portray 
Put tin poet Arnold avs is a student of life rather than 
of l>ooks a student of Ins own age and his own people, 
not of foreign countries nor of the past The critic on 
the other hand is the s< holar, the student of all btc ratiirc 
His work his contribution to the poet and to the readers of 
tin port js to keep in circulation a current of true and 
fre>h ideas drawn from the best of In studv and refaction, 
which will illuminate the life and thought of his own time, 
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furnish the poet ■with standards of companion mount him 
upon a height from which to new it supply him with ideas 
which are the material of his ongs It is the lev>t of the 
functions of the critic to J ronounce upon 1 oohs as they 
ajiptar, to sij that this is good and that bad this great 
and tl at small lit is ritlitr the choohnaster to his 
a e < furnishing ]>oets and renders alike with tint store 
oi ideas which will dcstioy narrow provincial standards 
will enable them to profit by the lest thought of other 
ages and othei nation enable them to unkrstand the 
worth of the life thej leal tlcirlv in the light of other 
thought, to see life steadily and <«ee it whole 
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Tjie question of the relative values of literature and 
science has been a point of keen educational control ersy 
for o'er half a century, and is perhaps the one most lin 
portaut question in education to day These two depart 
ments, if for literature we substitute art in general, dt'idt 
bt tween them the whole woild of human knowledge every 
subject nn\ be referred to one or the other 01 shown to 
be a nmtuie of the two Philosophy, winch might °eein 
for a moment to lie outside both, is real!' a cnticism of the 
one or the other or of both, which undci takes to sax 
tliev ultimately mean Hence in seeking to lool at hbra 
turc in its relations to other knowledge, we come at once 
face to face with the question of the relation of literature, 
or art to «cientc This question like every other of 
importance, is one which neither the student nor his in 
structor need e\pect to settle out of hand Our purpo e 
here is the far humbler one of opening it of putting the 
student in the way of thinking about it, of sugge tin 0 t° 
him a point of view which whether lit accept it or not, 
mav be a point of departure from winch he mav expect, 
yvdicn ip lJler arars Jus wavs of thinking have matured to 
work out a solution for himself I or the qiu tion between 
htorature and «eunct is in the <nd a question of per onal 
wavs of thinking and the e ential thing in treating it is 
that different points of new bould each have a fair hear* 
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ing, that each student should be able, after due thought, to 
determine his own natural position and to understand 
that of one who differs from him 
Perhaps the most intci esting way of opening the dis 
mission will ho to look it thici c sajs on the subject, by 
Neuman, lluxlex, nnd Arnold In lus lccturt entitled 
Literature” and printed is the second of the di courses 
on ‘ University ^Subjects ’ m the second part of the Idea 
of a Uiuicrsihj Newman umlcrtal es to define littnture 
bj tins most fruitful and suggestive of ill methods of 
dtfiiun & it, b\ touipaimg and eonti istmg it with science 
The gist of his reasoning is th it liter iture is the expression 
of per oud, subjective thought while science is the ex 
prcs&ion of external objective fact, n description of some 
thing which exists outside man s mind and independently 
of it Hence the language of science is n collection of what 
he calls symbols, woids which have one fixed meaning for 
all men, «o that anj scientific statement takes as little as 
pos ible of the character of the mm who makes it The 
language of literature on the other hand is personal, 
Jitcrarv style is a shadow of the writers wajs of thinking 
In so far ns a man has literarj genius he will mold Ian 
gmge to his own uses, make it reflect the intimate, per 
sonal, unique character of Ins thought Literary power, 


in lus opinion, is the power of expressing neither less nor 


more than oneself The gre^fl 
the greater the author anfim, 
quality lies in the person^ndcnie 
contrast to this, in so f« n 
Without personal c t\le, 
of fact untinged bj the hun||n ( 


^Wfftrucr -this thought, 

egt-^^^ientitie WTifn^, 
t is perec t U'Tci entity* 1 

the roS^ctiouJ 
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My own position, ns tlie render will see presently, would 
clnun less for science mul more for literature It would 
a* ert tint a human liein^ t m mn! e no picture of reality 
wind) n uncolorotl In the human mind, that a scientific 
hypothesis no lc-> than a work of art, obeys the hw» of 
order and dr i 0 n — of rei onablcnc^ , one might say — 
winch are nects an attributes of anything we cm under 
stand And it would assert that artistic, poetic, literarv 
pictures of the world, whose aim is to picture what we 
call its lxaut\ portriv m doing so n fundamental aspect 
of what wc think of as its red nature 

IIu\Icy s adelrt s on Science uul Culture,” de- 
livered at the npunn^ of Sir Jo«iah Mason’s Science Col 
lege at Birmingham m ISbO, and printed as the sivth 
essay in Science and I ducation is a commentary, from 
the point of \iew of science on Matthew Arnold’s theory 
of culture as a criticism of life based on the be t that 
has been thought and said in the world Htivlct accepts 
Arnold s conception of culture as a criticism of lift, tint 
is as something more than mere information or learning 
as implying a theory of life thought out by the individual 
on the basis of the soundest know ledge and best thought 
which the woild has produced But he opposes the 
tendency which he attributes to Arnold, to assume tint the 
best that has been thought and said m the world is found 
in its literature alone It is, be asserts, impossible to 
make an adequate theory of life while ignoring the 
knowledge and the thought contributed by physical science 
The Renaissance was a revival of Greek science as well as 
of Greek letters, any humanism which sees in Greek 
thought only Greek literary thought is incomplete and 
twisted in its view of Greek civilization, just ns a similar 
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point of view would be incomplete and unjust to the 
present 

Huxley would not advocate a culture based exclusively 
on science The question is one of aptitude and oppor 
tumtj, and for the student who has not the time or 
ability adequately to read the classic literatures he would 
favor instruction, along with his science, in. the modern, 
and, if possible, training in music or drawing or some 
other branch of art 

Arnold, lecturing in America three or four years later, 
answered Iluvley a arguments m a discourse which he 
called “literature and Science” and which was printed 
in 18S5 as the second of Ins /discourses in America He 
accepts Huxley’s point that the results of science an 
cunt or modern, are a part of the be^t that has been 
thought and said m the world, and insists that such was 
the meaning he intended by that phra«c Commenting 
further on a statement of a certain unnamed “ President 
of the Section for Mechanical Science in the British A a *o- 
cntion ” who had dechrcd that natural science wa«, on 
the whole, a more useful material of education than bis 
tory or literature, Arnold says that this is the usual point 
of view of science, And he gives his reasons for disagreeing 
with it 

Human lift, he sava, is built up by the power of con 
duct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of 
beauty, and the power of social life and manners But 
tho«e powers, so far from being isolated elements of char 
at -hr, are eon=tantlv related by us, one to the other Tor 
example, vre tend eonstnntly to relate knowledge to the 
sum for conduct and the «en e for beauty and m onv 
ca<si where this proves impossible weariness and di«sati9 
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faction are the result llie peiinanent hold oi literature 
on the human mind lies m the fict tint it continually 
helps us to relate other knowledge to these powers of 
beauty and conduct This relation, m Arnold’s opinion, 
science does not make for itself, and, as the province of 
science widens and its lore grow s in importance and e\ 
tent, we shall, in his belief, be more and more. dependent 
on the guidance of humane letters in working out for our 
selves the meaning of this new knowledge Facts not so 
related to our sense for beauty and our sense for conduct 
however intei esting in themselves and however important 
for practical ends, Icive the deepei mind untouched make 
for one-sided, incomplete development, are an imperfect 
means of education 

The question between Huxley and Arnold, it will read 
ily be seen, is not sharph defined m this discussion In 
regard to most of the points on which they «eem to differ 
they irt really at one th it the essence of culture, of edu 
cation, is thought, and that for this thought the true basis 
includes the ideas ot science as well as tlio e of liter itnro 
Their agreement goo further than that Arnold’s ex 
planation of the human necessity of relating all know I 
edge to the sense for beautv and the «en e for conduct 
is onlv n definition of what he means bv thinking, and the 
difference between them becomes the personal one of the 
particular subject which each prefers, in which each m 
dividual finds the most illumination and timuJtis and to 
questions of expedience m the choice of one literature or 
another Here, of cour c tliev could never he brought 
together, but it is ca*v to C ec that each can be jti tified 
on their common ground Am knowledge which is real 
knowledge and not mere information relates it elf to the 
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'ease for beau j and the «cn e for conduct, ill poetry and 
ail morality reflect tin cience of their age Literature 
i jKrhap-. nians greate-t expression of the total meaning 
of life, but it is not the e ole expre-sion of it The sense 
of beauty is only the «eic.e of wonder and delight and 
awe ninth totm-s to man when he finds, or thinks he find", 
tbf real nature of the world and the laws of life tonfomi 
mg to the principle^ of order and reasonable nc->s, to the 
cuieeptions of good and had, which exist m In 1 ' own num 
The «tn e of conduct is onlj the sense for putting i'll ^ |0 
atti of lus lift in harmonv with these lnws which ►w 111 ^ 

W imprinted m the fillers of his mind and h^urid m t 11 
tour oof tk Ptars Science m an ittcmpt to di ( 0 \<r 

this reality, ncter more thin dimly apprehended >' * 
port «r the ferr, to find out the conditions of It ‘ 11,11 
* P u t min m harmony with them To relate it*-< t 
H » o for brpnty ami to hw sense for eonelwt it 
*1° *n the mind of nnj partmilnr man "hot 11 <,r ^ 
d«d in thr mind of lluxley — mh.rxe, m «"«* 
ami iti >n«, l»c tnn to its high' t aunt 

In all tin t •=!%«« yve hny< ju * n ' 11 "^ n ^\ »<l 

*< fliced upon the difference a lxt" , ' in ^ Jfn r that 

»tin rather than upon their *imili n,,, ‘’‘ rmt ft"*' 

one«un<U and en-rap* n *'I H m,n ofieil 

th either To llif felloy'cr* °f rn 1 «U teilHrf 

’« n m jda\ or nfTerlntw » 'fothcfdl 
«f e 1 id ect«<\,nul ‘ *» m ,, r* , **‘ ruth 1 f, f 

hi ra ' IV i*i< lira may** <• » cn a *• « f 1 hi* 

l),!vi - ll- p'.ntv* r l Hi" 11 ’ ” „ „d ii ! 

,11,1. *!. 1.1 r' f 
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alone give those comfort* an adequate excuse for exist 
ence 

There is in this contrast a certain amount of truth, but 
the likenesses between science and literature arc of much 
greater nujiortantc for the lmdcrot Hiding of either In 
one of the most celebrated of all explanations of the 
point of new of the scientist, IIuOcv expres H repiidntes 
the coninion opinion of the end of scientific. Knowledge 
lie u cs the figure of the Vlpiiio mother toiling up the 
mount 1111 side, as she walks her fingers cease le sh at work, 
knitting stocking for her children This indu tn is 
\en conmitndable, be sajs, and the warm woolen sto<k 
mgs \en good things for the cold Alpine winter, but no 
one would ai> that becau e the mother knits them thus 
tirelcs 1 \ her pruieipil function is to proude her children 
with elothin^ I lus she docs but, if she i* a red mother, 
she doc-* more and ix tter things for them *v» with en nee 
it al«o In* a n end other and ninth more important thin 
proudm^ material eornforts — to sohe *0 fur as it can b' 
its methods tin inssteries of lift Thi purpo e of stunt* 
i J the Tint quest for truth which one finds in literitnre 
It is tin < xpri s kid of man’s thought about life and the 
world around him tin e\pl i nation of it, «o far a 1 * man Ins 
N t n nidi to go from its jxsuliar jxunt of '«« Iit'ra 
lure is no more and no h s linn this, the e xpri » *n of 
mans thought about life and tin world we Me in «»h 
from nnotlu r point of i irw, foil ittiii, oth* r uirfhod* The 
fiimlanirnfil aims of the two art nhnliril 

Slum an I Iitrratiire en-.agi thfiVrint ef mini 
but this diTirrnre is mrmnonlc nu r-emphrmre-d Tl 
mm i I n often nipped to njn * nt tlx fcj- “f i-< 1 
I •gwa! talrnlati >n mb' tit imsnnjfi m with'** iHu 
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sions, the impartial recorder of the results of experiments 
which he makes without bias and records without emo 
tion On the other hand the literary genius is supposed 
to be the enemy of logic and reason, hung m a world of 
dreams, rapt m a dmno frenzv , it tend ant only on the 
words of a mysterious voice within which in sonic, mystical 
manner causes him to wute or sing what ill the world 
delights to hear Each opinion repicscnts an c\a c geia 
twn mptraAAfe \o \he dwsnimwiataftg \WiY.tv 

The truth is that each puisiut occupies the whole mind 
of its followers The faculties which we call by a false 
illusion imagination, reason, emotion, are all pie^ent to 
gefher in every act of thought Nowhere is there moie 
demand for imagination than in the formulition of a 
scientific InpothiMS the world, as science has constructed 
it, is the product of that f iculty no less than i novel, a play, 
or an epic poem An interesting resembl nice might bo 
traced between what one might call the aichitectmc of 
a scientific theory — its order, its reasonableness, its bal 
nnct of parts, on the one hand, and that of a greit novel 
or of a Gothic cathedral on the other Each invests count 
ltrs details with a single and unified meaning Each 
ohe^s the principles of design inherent m the human mind 
Each puts into a complex world of matter and events a 
meaning which is the product of bold, origin ll, inde- 
pendent thought The methods of the c types of thought 
•are different, but not their essential nature nor their 
fundamental aim 

“It is an open secret l^avs Sir ricderick Pollock, in 
his biography of Clifford prefixed to the Tecltac <r and 
Essays'! to the few who know it, but a mvsterv and a 
stumbling block to the inanv, that Science and Poetry aro 
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language as well, seeks for symbols with but one uninis 
tahablc meaning, la content to limit the range of his usion 
in order to °ee c\cn thing clearly within that range Ihc 
1 purer ” ami more exact the ‘'cicncc, the further is it 
removed from the conditions of actual life, the narrower 
its aspect 

IiUrature, all art, on the other hand, deals with the 
world with something of the fullness and concreteness of 
reahtv It treats nmnlxrle&'i complex details, complicated 
motnes and situations, and, doing «o, nu*>t treat them 
lagnel} Of collide irt mikes its ‘.election, its world is 
not vo complex is the world of cver>da\ but the details 
‘elected are treated coiuretelv, the problem is never re- 
duced to the ab tract ‘implicit! of ‘cienet The picture 
which art offers us, though \nguo is rtlamely complete, 
it attempts to measure the total significance of the de 
tads of which it treats kn artist paints a landscape or a 
poet describes it Each explains the meaning which the 
landscape, as a whole, has for him Each makes it real, 
a-> we ay and xet each treats the details impressionis 
tiealli, by a wavy motion of the briwh, or l>\ a figure of 
speech The one thing which each makes clear is lus 
idea of the total meaning tho re t, eicn in the case of 
the most uncompromising realist, is for the most part 
ugiie "V\e supptv by the aid of the imagination what 
the artist could not portraj The. language of art speaks 
to the imagination It suggests as much as it savs, its 
meaning is tho sum total of all that it implies , it seizes 
, md makes use of what science attempts to discard — the 
0 ei f°nts the connotations of words and lines and colors, 
which while they are vague yet add concreteness to the 
picture and fullness to the meaning 
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No one scientist would deal with tins landscape as did 
the painter and the poet The geologist would deal with 
one aspect of it, the chemist with another, the botanist 
with another, and if there were animals or human figures 
there would immediately he work for the zoologist, the 
anthropologist, the psychologist, perhaps for fcientists of 
e\ery sort The account of each would he clear, but frag 
mentary and violently abstracted from the concrete scene 
before us A\ e should have from each an infinitesimal 
p irt of its total significance, but that small p irt so stated 
as to he true for all tunes and all conditions, vvlult the 
arti&t and the poet had giwn us its meaning for them at 
one moment, m one mood, under one set of conditions, but, 
at the same time, its meaning as a whole Science is 
content with partial truth so that part be exact Litera 
turc art, is content with vagueness in details, with limita 
tions of time and mood, in order to grasp, m some fashion, 
the significance of the whole 

The peculiar charachr of each the limitations of »ci 
ence and of art, are born of the limitations of man’s mind 
AVe say that science is a search for truth , art is a search 
for beauty In reality each is a search for the meaning 
of the whole of the world and the whole of life, to which 
meaning we giv e now the name of truth and now the name 
of beaut v Science and art differ as to their methods, hut 
these methods, though different tend to converge Science 
is fragmentary and abstract only because it must be so to 
be clear Its ideal is a complete account which conld be 
applied concretely to the whole Art is v ague only because 
it musit be ®o to be complete Its ideal is to ser the 
meaning of the whole under given conditions so clearly 
that one could reason back to the nature of each part and 
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the effect of other conditions with the exactness of science 
From the point of new of omniscience, science and art 
would be the same Hence it is high praise to say that 
Dante writes like Luchd, or that the works of Iluxlcy or 
Tyndall arc literature 

There have been great scientists who had no interest in 
art or literature and poets who had no interest in science, 
but such arc far fiom being the rule Certainly if one 
follows Newman’s reasoning one must Ixlieie that each 
is the better m his own pursuit for understanding its 
relation to the other, that no man is lealty educated or can 
know either liberally without knowing something of both 
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OaE of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
English literary thought of the last century is tint con 
corning the reflections of turtle ami Ru kin on the busi 
ness methods of the day and their relation to the classical 
school of political economists Political economy is, at 
least in ideal, n science is formulated by Ricaido and 
James Mill, its aim was to codify and reduce to order the 
principles underlying modern bu incss the rules of the 
game played in modern industrial nations for the prize 
of wealth It did not purport to appro; e or tli apprmc 
necessarily of the monl standards of this game, its inten 
lion was to e\plam the facts as they e\ist and the prm 
ciples underlying them It did not purport to gne a 
full account of modern life Like all science jt was ab- 
stract and incomplete, it \ lewed its subject matter from 
one angle merely, it did not attempt to measure tlit 
factors which might modify its abstract conclusions in 
real concrete situations 

Everyone is familiar, in a superficial wry at least, with 
the conceptions of this classical political economy The 
desires of man all tend to measure and to express them 
selves m terms of material wealth He tends to <*eeh al 
ways the greatest possible amount of satisfaction at the 
least possible expenditure of labor, hence to buy always in 
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the cheapest market and sell m the dearest The prices of 
the \ a nous commodities which he bujs and sells, mclud 
nig that of hjs on a labor, arc regulated automatically 
bj the laws of supply and demand 

Tor these thinkers man was, from the economic point 
of wen, a bujing and selling machine, in constant com 
petition and stiu eo le with other bitjmg and selling ma 
dunes An} gnen economic situation was the resolution 
of their strife Ihcj admitted ircelj tint, in actual life, 
othei factors — sentiment, generosity, nobiliti, pitv, charity 
— entcied in frtelj to modify the result** But their point 
was that the waj to armc at a tiue understanding of anj 
economic situation was to consider first the basic forces 
of selfishness and gited measure the fundamental economic 
strife, and then make such allowance for sentiment as 
the conditions demanded 

The} formulated the conception of the economic man 
We have a saying at the present time that corporations 
hate no souls A large corporation engaged m the business 
of mining and selling coal is supposed, according to the 
popular idea to operate in a perfectly automatic manner 
It will pay its miners and workmen as little as they will 
take, it will sell its coal as high as it can, restrained only 
bv the laus of supply and demand as controlled by itself 
or presented by competition Its sole object m business is 
to make profits, and it does not abate these profits cither 
to help the freezing poor m cities or starving miners* 
families at the mine3 The shareholders may use these 
profits later for various charitable and philanthropic pur 
poses the sole concern of the corporation i<? to make them 
The economic man of the classical political economy was 
like this He was an abstraction, his buying and selling 
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cliancteristiGs were isolated from tlie remainder of las 
nature The economist said nothing ibont tlie real man, 
lie im^lit be gooel, charitable, kind, or whatever Onlj 
m bis business functions ht was ^elfish and indolent buj 
mg as cheap and selling as dear as he could, restr lined 
not b\ a sense of fairness or justice, but onlj b* eompcti 
tion ind the force of the laws of supply and demand Hie 
economist sepanttd the business functions of a human 
being from the rest of him in order to «tud\ tlio e func 
tions clearh just as the chemist in order to stneh the 
properties of iron first sepaiates it from the ore m 
order to simplify bis problem and rule out irreleiant 
factors 

John Ruskin was born in 1819 took bis B \ at 0\ 
ford in 1S42, published the first four volumes of bis best 
known work, Modern Painters at internals from 1843 to 
185G, and when, about 18*>7 bo turned bis attention to 
political economy lit bad nlre uh won for bun elf the 
position of leading art entic of bis din There is no space 
here to do cribc bis brillinnt erratic versatile character 
ami talents Up to 1 8 NT tbe«e bad ehieflj been emploved 
on matters relating to art, and bis opinions wore so width 
accepted as to hate gnat influence on the price of p untings 
in the market \\ lien lie Ixyan to write on political 
cconorm it was then helicml bj eve none as it !•> b\ «onie 
people still, that h< wa tinadinga field which Ind no eon 
nee t ion with Ins work or abilities wa tmg bis time and 
makimr him elf ridiculous evert be Jess it is rasi to «ee, 

at Ibis distance win Jus intere t in the one subject should 
lead lu in to the other He belicwd that the value of art 
lay in ua expression of truth, that its end was to serve 
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life, (o make men better and nobler, and it was only 
natural that be should in his study of it stud) also the 
social life winch he believed it was the highest mission of 
art to Hne It was inevitable that lie should see that life 
must first be made possible before it can be made noble 
The result was his lifelong interest m tlie working classes, 
his manifold and law h ehirities in which he dissipated a 
fortune of near!) half a million dollars Ins man) Utopian 
schemes for idea? communities where fife shorrhf he 1 made 
simple and free ami work dignified and nolle and, most 
important result of all the three or four works which 
contain Ins entiei in of tin. then accepted theories of 
political cconoin) and the ethics of business 

JIan) of his ideas about economies and social reform 
Eu kin owed, ns he «savs him elf to the writings and con 
vocation of Carljlc In mam books most notabh per 
hips m Past and Present Carhle bid denounced what 
he considered to be the enu eb of the industrial euls of the 
da) IIis character is ver) different from Ruskin’s, lm 
thought, on the whole, deeper and tmer but on essential 
points (in criticism no less than in economics) their ideas 
tend in much the sune direction 

In lS r >7 Eushm published in the Cornlnll Magazine 
a scries of four ver) remarkable papers which contain the 
mam points of his attack upon the classical politic il 
eeonoui) and the mercantile morahtv it encouraged, and 
which he later put together in the volume called Unto 
Tins Last The center of Ins attack was against the con 
ecption of the economic man and the ideas of wealth and 
value implied in that conception His point, put brief!), 
was that while a theory of political economy based upon 
such a conception might be made to conform to the prin 
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ciples of logic, it had no more 'validity, as far as its nppli 
cation to life is concerned, thin a tlieorj of gymnastics 
based upon the assumption tliat men ha\c no skeletons 
The soulless economic man lnd no lemons, lie contended, 
for the real human being The introduction of soul, of 
sentiment and human feeling, did not merely modify the 
results, it changed the problem altogether, as completely' 
as the introduction of a she lc ton would clnnge the system 
of gymnastics The classical political economy, accord 
mg to Iiuskm, mistook altogether the significance of the 
actions it attempted to explain Hie wc dth of i man or 
of a nation does not proceed from whit is sold but from 
what is consumed, yaluc is not to be measured in terms 
of supply and demand but rather in hfe-producin^ power 
The end of the truly economic administration of the 
body politic is the production of healthy, happy life, y\lnch 
is the true wealth of liidnidual or nation Other games 
for other stakes might perhap-s be played with the same 
cards, but no other gum is> worth the candle 

The most important element m wealth, according to 
Rushw, is the moral clement Slones md material goods 
gne one power oyer labor only in proportion to the 
inequality of the distribution At its greatest such power 
is yastly inferior to the moral power of the affections A 
true vision of the phenomena of business and libor shows 
the goal of human effort to be the starch for life and for 
life more abundantly We only falsify the facts when yye 
interpret these efforts as a search for material yvoalth 
It is this false interpretation which has poisoned the 
sources of our well being and made money i curse rather 
than a blessing set society at awl war when the happiness 
of all men calls for peace 
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We aie not heie concerned primarily with the sound 
dlss, from an economic point of view, of Ruskin’s posi 
tion In the details of his scheme one finds many as 
sertions which, from the point of view of common sense, 
seem highly doubtful and self contradictor} He has not 
m any way worked out i complete system, probablv could 
not have done so On the othei hand, it is interesting to 
note that at least one man who has a right to speak, in 
the name of the science of economies asserts that the 
basis of Buskin’s protest is sound, that without seeing 
clearly all the details he did ‘■cc clearly the fundamental 
significance of the old political economy , the direction in 
which it tended, and the real meaning of commeicnl life 
Whatever the effect of the work of Buskm and Carlyle 
upon the actual principles of political economy, it would 
perhaps be admitted by most experts in that science that 
the point of view e\pte "cd m this protest must make 
a difference in the w ly in which those principles are 
held 

This last is for our consideiation of literature and sci 
ence the vital matter The economic protest of Bu«kin 
and Carlylo_ is a striking example of the difference be- 
tween the literary point of view and the scientific '“If'isT 
almost an ideal illustration of Row man’s theory of the in 
terrelation of the different departments of knowledge and 
tlio advantages, for the student of any particular one, of an 
outlook which will enable him to see it from above, to 
understand its relations to other subjects The qtie tion 
is not so much one of the truth or error of any particular 

‘Prof J A Hobson Cp his fohn Piisltn Racial Reformer (1693), 
his Science of Wealth (Horae Lnnersity Library) and his edition 
of Unto Thu Last (Ca sell) 
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set of conclusions as of the nature nnd extent of their 
xahditj , it is only from what we lia\c been calling the 
liberal point of new that the student can see this in 
regard to his own knowledge and thus attain to the full 
est master} of it 

But the illustration here offered, apt and striking as it 
is, if pressed too far, ma} tend to be misleading The 
effect of the liberal point of new upon a man’s work in any 
one field is likel}, in actual life, to manifest itself in a 
finer and subtler modification of his achiev ements, less 
casj to analyze oi point out, but no lc&s valuable m the 
end lie will not perhaps reorganize the bod} of know I 
edge of his profusion, nor rev olutionize its practice, but he 
will understand it more full} and practise it more wiscl} 
The physician who is also a reader of poetry, the literary 
man who is likewise a student of science, will have his out 
look upon his own profession modified not in nnv abrupt 
and violent way subth, in wajs hardlj noticeable even 
to himself, the one will be restrained from the too implicit 
faith in science winch is the undoing of so man} able 
pli}«icians will estimate a little more truly the human, 
the mental factor in cat-h of the perplexing problems dail} 
offered linn, nnd the other will prune out in a more sober 
and ordirly fashion the extravagances which arc so often 
a blot upon the mo t glorious v ision of lx mtv J3y bcin„ 
first a lietter, a more complete man each is a hotter special 
ist, but the difference is one which onl} the knowing will 
perceive, not the difference between the bad nnd the good, 
but lietweon the verv good nnd the best in nnrn 
lawless minute and delicate wavs the philosophical habit of 
mind the bo«t and im,he-t gift of the unirer«itv will 
modifv the news of her children, will make them better 
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individual*, will give them the peace and the serenity, the 
order and the sobriety, the humility and the power, which 
are born of knowledge, which will make their lives a boon 
to society and a satisfaction to themselves 
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THE HERO AS POET 

B\ the term Hero, m Heroes and Hero \\ orship Carlyle 
means a leader of thought In each of the \arious \oea 
tions in which his hero ippiais lie is ilwm, a man who 
sees more clcaih thui his follow*, the conditions of life 
His power and his wctori he m the fact that his actions 
are based on reality .Mm attubnte a dnine nature to 
truth, and something of this dninitv hedges round the 
seer who is the rc\ taler of truth to Ins fellow mm It is 
because of this that m the earliest times the hero was con 
sidered to be i god and m all ages right minded men hate 
done well to pay him a respect akin to worship As 
prophet and prie«t as poc t and man of letters, ns soldier 
and king the real power of the hero is an intellectual 
power, his guiding wsion a i won of the meaning of life, 
and Ins mission to lead men to the truth Ihston, as 
CirKle reads it, is the stoi> of the doings of the men 
who have labored sueccsafulK to «itiofy tins deepest of 
human cravings — the desire for knowledge It is tins 
point of aiew' which makes hi* chapters on the poet and 
man of letters likelv to prove for the beginner, the moit 
illuminating pieces of cntici m in the language We 
shall here deal onlr with hi* central point and that e«pe- 
cialh in its relations to the ideas we have alresd\ de- 
veloped 

In our study of Culture and Anarchy wi laid special 
4 ’ 
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emphasis on Arnolds three fold conception of culture By 
culture Arnold means the search for perfection and he 
believes that mankind Mill ad\ance ton aid it by develop 
mg three powers the power ot intellect, the power to see 
and appreciate beaut}, and the power of inoralitj Some 
times he groups the first and second together and calls 
them Hellenism , the third he sometimes calls Hebraism , 
and he declares that mankind can progress m spiritual 
matters only by a combination of the^e two great, forces, 
Hebraism and Hellenism Sometimes lie calls intellect 
Light, and beaut} Sweetness, but undei whatever meta 
phorical or historical form ho speaks of them, he has the 
same three fold conception of mankind s ultimate good 
Carljle in his chapter on the IIcio as Poet seems to con 
fuse and cut across Vi Hold's distinctions In the first 
place, Carl} le notices the affinity between the poet and 
the prophet The word inks he points out meant both 
The rates prophet explained to m mkmd the moral aspects 
of life he told men what to do The vates poet was con 
cerned with the beautvof the turner* lie t mght men what 
to love But m the end Cailvle «a's, the-c come to the 
same thing “But indeed the s e two provinces run into 
one another The prophet too, has his eve on what we are 
to love how cl e shall lie know wlnt it is we aie to do? ” 
He implie , though he docs not sav it in «o mntiv words, 
that good conduct, the best conduct, is beiutiful too, that 
true beautv is also good In this wav he seems to confuso 
Arnold’s distinction between beauty and rnorahtv 
In regard to the distinction between beaut} and xntel 
lect Carlyle develops a thought similar to tins He does 
it m connection with poetrv, which he =ays is simply music, 
song All speech has jn it «onie clement of song, accent 
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is onl} the tune to which a man sings his words In speech 
about the deepest and ln 0 best things of life the element 
of song is always greater Everjone Ins felt man} times 
how powerful emotion dignifies the speech of unlettered 
people Death, profound religious experience, the pres 
enec of a great in in or a great e\f nt, beautify and ennoble 
the words of the biinpit st min in just so f n as he is senvi 
ti\e to than Song, tarfyle sa\s, is the cuitral essence 
of tilings Iho Greeks fabled of Sphere Ilarmomes it 
was the feeling tht\ had of the inner structuu. of Mature 
that the soul of all her \mocs and utttuncis was perfect 
music ” The scientist, if he go deep enough, will find 
song, tbit is beauty, also Mathematics or chemistr} or 
zoolog} or philology raij seem to l>e merely a matter of 
the intellect at first but when the student reaches the 
heirt of it, when he m.cs it in its rial essence, lie will sci 
that it is beautiful, and m thinking of it and speaking 
about it, if lie he equal to Ins task then- will hi music in 
lus thought and in hia speech — not outer nor rhvmc but 
that majestic and austere liarnion\ which ^oierns the opera 
tions of niture and repeals itselt in her law-. Tt is rao t 
of all a mm’ u siucerit\ and depth of \ i^ion winch makes 
him a poet “ feec deep enough and jou set musically 
the heart of Nature being e\crj where music, if you can 
onl\ reach it ” From this jxnnt of i lew beauty depends on 
what might he called and wliat Carlyle does call power of 
intellect, and the second of Arnold’s distinctions is broken 
down 

This point of view of Carfyle’s scans to be then that 
morality and intellect carried far enough end in beaut>, 
that perfect life and great thought are beautiful as well 
A second conclusion, still more \aluable to the student, 
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may X think fairly be drawn from it though it is not 
stated in so many words It is that without morality 
and without intellect one does not reach real beaut} 
This is m a word the point to our stud} so far It is 
worth while to stop for a moment to consider what it 
means The student who is fortunate enough during his 
sta} m college to acquire enthusiasm for some great and 
beautiful thing, some poetry, some painting "Oinc beauti 
ful sculpture, or great music, is probably destined to 
one disappointment in after life Pci haps he acquires 
enthusiasm for this bool we arc now reading, Heroes 
find Hero 11 orrfttp He finds -omenne eke who al o his 
enthusiasm for it ind who thuds it just fine” or the 
“grandest book I ever read ” He goes on to talk about 
it and is sudden!} surpris'd to hnd that all the meaning 
which the book has for him the other Ins missed entirel}, 
that all the great questions m it which he has worked 
over the other has novel thought ibout once, that the 
difficulties which he has struggled with the other has 
never attacked Hl turns awav in disgust feeling that 
this person does not know the book and his no right to 
love it It is not, or should not be, the result of educa 
tion to make one intolerant, but it should enable one, 
in connection with the things which 011 c has studied, to 
distinguish the true from the filsc, it should cnible 
one to understand that two things are lacking in such 
nn “ appreciation ” of Heroes and Hero 11 orshtp first, 
intellect, a clear understanding of wlnt the book saws, 
and, second, morahti, tint is honesty, sinceriti, and pir 
severance, which would have made the person careful not 
to pretend to see what he dnl not sec, made lnm be sure 
that he agreed before he approved, and made him cour 
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ageously wrestle with the hard problems to the verv 
limit of his powers before giving them up From this 
point of view the three “ faculties ” winch are often 
thought of as separately concerned with the intellectual, 
the beautiful, and the moral, appear not sep irate but 
interlinked and dependent, one on the other, and any 
system of education should develop them together if it 
is to produce that symmetry which is the ideal of humane 
studies 

It will be our task in the chapters following to apply 
these ideas to the study of poetrj — and to the writing 
of themes It may seem startling to have the same prin 
ciples applied to the writing of a few themes that one 
would apply to the study of Shakespeare’s plays Never 
theless the} do appl} writing in the one case as m 
the other is a matter of seeing truth and honestl} express 
ing it in words Only when expression is as nearly 
adequate as one can make it, is it entire!} honest The 
difference between the ordmar} man and the genius lies 
first m what each sees m the world, and second m the 
degree to which each is faithful to his ideas Too much 
cannot be said against that idea of writing, so common 
in the teaching of English composition, winch makes it 
mere]} a matter of juggling with words, a trick to be 
acquired without much reference to the idea beneath the 
words No one can teach a student to write in this 
way, no one can give him a st%le better tlnn his ideis 
deserve It is one of the mo«t merciful facts m the 
universe that tins is so, otherwise the greatest power 
and influence imaginable could be gnen to the man who 
is not fit to u e it Imitations are plentiful, xnmy of 
them seem to be successful, but sooner or later the keenest 
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and truest minds find them out The conception of style 
which existed in the mind of the Persian letter writer 
about which Newman speaks will not work Good 
writing is a matter of good thinking The writer’s task 
is to Use his intellect, to see into the truth of things, 
and to express his ideas as exactly as he can In doing 
this last lies endless difficulty, and perhaps every man 
is doomed to a certain degree of failure It is a task 
w el! worth years of painstaking labor for the man who 
has something to say But it is a task which is not to 
be begun until one lias ideas to express Not everyone 
who works at the task faithfully and wisely and honestlv 
will become a good writer, but he will do as well as he 
ought, ns well as his ideas deserve “if you see deep 
enough jou will see musically ” But to some extent every 
honest sincere person will see the real things of life and 
his expression of them will be valuable to some people 
It may only be to lus family in letters, or to bis friends, 
or to the pupils he is teaching, but to say the truth to 
anybody is worth while 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION 

In the foicgoing chapters we lia\e been trying to get 
some clear notions as to the nature and meaning of 
education and the part which the study of literature may 
pln^ in it The purpose of this one is to sum up in a 
connected way what we lme worked out — not particularly 
to advocate the study of literature but rather to point 
out what kind of ^al^^e may be expected from it, what 
its function is 

The student who has understood the essays of Newman 
which we hate just been reading will hate a clear con 
ccption of two or three ideas which wc may now re- 
capitulate The first of these is the relation of knowledge 
to information Education is something more than stor 
ing the memory with facts The essential part of it is 
assimilating these facts, reasoning about them fitting 
them together, percciring their relations and their eig 
mficanct Onh when this is done do they gi\ c power 
Sian’s meinon is short, most of wliat he learns he forgets 
quickly unices lie has occasion to u e and renew it con 
stanth On the other hand the reasoning power remains 
and this power is the mark of the educated man 

Iseacrthelr'-s the acquirement of information is ah o- 
hitch nect sary The student will ne\ or learn to think 
without facts nor will lus thoughts he of any \altie unless 
this basi3 of fact is wide and accurate He will never 
49 
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go far unless lie takes advantage of more than Ins own 
ob®eri ation will jicld The lcstilts of other men’s ob 
sen at ion, stored up in books, nrrmged into orderly de- 
partments of knowledge, must be acquired by the student 
if his thought is to bait. is much range md nhdity as 
is at present possible 

The end and purpo e of edueation then is to tram the 
intellect and judgment by means of information in ouler 
that it liyij TuJij j’Wjncas thi> infix ut iticn wij sec its 
\ alue and understand its signifie nice Tins is the mean 
mg of what Newman calls enlargement of the mind, cul 
ture, liberal knowledge, 01 the philosophical habit of mind 

Thcoictically all that Ins been said is a® true of pro 
fessional as of liberal education The best professional 
man will lm\e the same trained intellect, the same biond 
view, tbe same understanding of the limitations and 
relations of the tanous science® the same sanity of 
judgment, the same wide cipaeit\ for sympathy and cn 
jojment, as will the gentleman Unless he has this 
breadth and power of intellect he will not be able to 
master bis professional knowledge but will be rather nns 
tered by it 

Tins is only a formulation of the principles winch ar« 
being followed more and more closely eierv day in the 
requirements of our best professional schools It is tins 
ideal which makes the attainment of a good education 
in law or medicine so formidable at present as regards 
the amount of time and money required V>c Ime al 
ready noticed tint Newonan’s idea is somewhat different 
He seems to believe that the attainment of liberal knowl 
edge is not so much a matter of the curriculum, of what 
specific subjects are studied, as of how they arc studied, 
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from what point of view Apparently lie behcies that 
the liberal minded professor of law or of engineering 
will treat bis subject not merely from its own level but 
from above, will look upon it not as the main part of 
the world of knowledge but will **cc it in its true relation 
to other subjects and so teaching it will impart to Ins 
students not a narrow but rather n broad and liberal 
point of view Whether this be possible or not we need 
not try to decide Certain it is however that in the 
world one meets many men who have acquired liberal 
knowledge from a technical «chooI, or from subsequent 
reading, or from no school or university whatever, while 
one finds many who, perhaps even looking for it, have 
mused it in a college of liberal arts 

Real education gives a man the power to act wisely 
by enabling him to understand as many ns possible of the 
elements of a given situation It involves having what 
is often called a Philosophy of Life, not learned or 
borrowed but thought out and made one’s own It means 
that the individual has 6ome solution, the best that he 
can make, of the Riddle of the Universe, «ome notion 
of the meaning of life to him Only this can give a man 
principles on which to act, only this can give his life 
conscious meaning According to the depth and vri dom 
of his solution, we must believe, will be the sureness 
and consistency and power and rightness of his actions 
According to the measure of this will his aims be mtelli 
gible, and wall he have in his life confidence and peace 
It does not necessarily follow that the material offered 
by the university and the discipline imposed by her are 
the best possible for attaining this right solution The 
aim of the university is to enable men to understand these 
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things, all our sciences are attempts at solutions, the best 
that great men could male, and the seriousness of the 
character of the university and the sanctity and reverence 
(deserved or not) m which her efforts have for ages been 
held are due to the fact that this has been her goal — to 
understand the laws of man’s, existence and the meaning 
of his life 

So much for the nature and end of education whether 
liberal or useful Looked at theoretically or examined 
practically, in proportion to their excellence the distinction 
between the two disappears The best professional tram 
ing is also liberal , it is only inadequate professional train 
ing — not training but only the acquirement of half under 
stood and half true rules, of thumb — which is servile and 
narrowing in its character, which marks out its possessor 
as emphatically not a gentleman The end of any educa 
tion is to enable a man to conceive for himself aims worth 
while and so to cultivate his powers as to enable him to 
realize them Training which does this is education, any 
other is not ^ 

Now a few words, as to what may he called the materials 
or subject matter of education Of these there are two 
c orts , first, the record of man’s observation, what we call 
facts or information, second, the record of his thought 
The two are nearly alw ivs found together, practicalh 
any book one will t\er read contains both, the subject 
matter of every department of knowledge is a combination 
of the two Each is at once u possession and a stimulus 
Plastering information involres understanding bow it is 
acquired and hence the ability to acquire more for oneself 
The student does not understand another man’s thought 
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until he thinks it for himself, which makes of it something 
new The mind must be continually nctne, obsemnt, 
thoughtful, questioning, inquiring, exploring for itself 
This docs not mean that the student should impudent!) set 
luniself up as arbiter oier the great thinkers of the past 
The thoughts of great men, of all men, are to be treated not 
flippantly but with reference, the judgment is to be stis 
ptnded until one. can go our the whole ground, hut in the 
end nothin 0 is true for him except what he himself can 
thud The reflection ina\ be on him and not on the con 
elusion in question, but that does not change matters By 
bis own intellect ind Ins own thoughts he must stand or 
fill, lie cannot boirow another’s and use them as his own 
unless he can think the m, that is understand them and 
belic\c them, himself A to reat man’s thought which lie 
cannot understand cannot be his, he cannot u«e it, it 
is not true for bun It is the bow of Uluses which he 
cannot bend One of the things which education should 
do is to teach a man his place and gne him hunnlit\ and 
lcurence toward the things be has not Tins is one of 
the things which Mark Twain represents ns done m the 
heaun usited by (apt Stonnfield, it is certainly one 
of the ways of causing the Kingdom of God to come upon 
earth 

Me eonie now to the question of the place of literature 
in education Literature is a record one of the fullest 
and most adequate that wt pos«< s, of man s thought about 
life It contains information hut the information it eon 
tains is not what makes it literature The literar) qnalitv 
is the thought in it the perception of significance and the 
adequate expression of this thought The information 
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contained in literature is often of the simplest sort, but 
just in proportion as the literature is great and valuable 
the perception of significance (what Arnold called the 
criticism of life) m it is deep and just and true 

Shakespeare’s play, Hartilet com ej s to us little in 
formation, and that onlj indirectly The lalue of the 
plaj is not m the things it tells us so much as in the 
thoughts it gives rise to m us The plaj is at once a 
picture of ihe moral and intellectual lo\ eliness of human 
hind, the power of mind, the graciousness of character 
of which man is capable, and at the same time a pitiful 
and terrible picture of the operation of those relentless laws 
of our existence which allow such splendid qualities to 
be paralj zed by depression and wasted in hopeless struggle 
against circumstances with which the man’s very nobility 
and thoughtfulness baie rendered him powerless to cope 
The greatness of the play lies in the way in which it 
portrays the conditions governing man’s progress and ad 
vancemtnt, its power lies in the fact that it meals a 
tragic element not merely of Hamlet’s world but of the 
world of eiery man who is stmmg to advance toward 
moral and intellectual ideals It comes home to us all 
if we take it seriously and think about it The thoughts 
we think about it, our interpretations of it, are mauy and 
different and they belong to us The value of the play 
is the value of all great literature, that it stimulates and 
inspires these thoughts 

The province of literature m education is to stimulate 
thought, and especially that finer form of thought which 
we know by the name of imagination, to the end that one 
may measure, may weigh life as in a balance and find 
out what is good Herein lies its value to education , here 
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lies the liberalizing tendency which has always and rightly 
been attributed to it 

The subject matter of literature is broad , it is con 
cerncd with all that is most important to man, all know! 
edge in its bearing upon life, all questions of act and 
conduct, the most tmial and the deepest It is not con 
fined to love stories and to outdoor nature, though these 
plnj a large part, the sure instinct of the poets and of 
tlit rice realizing their importance To study it rightly 
is to learn to look at life beneath the surface, to separate 
the tnluabk from the worthless, the noble from the ignoble 
elements the good from the bid, the beautiful from the 
uglj To &tud\ it rigbtlj is to leim the richness and 
fullne a of Jife, its grandeur and its jot, its pitiful mein 
lie's and narrow lie*' and tnnih, its sublime and terrible 


tragedy 

lo sttuh it riphth is to have one’s eyes opened to tlie-o 
tilings What is the right wav to studi it? One sentence 
will do for an answer That is, to think as vou rca 


Hus means one should read a poem using the «anie care 
mid toner nt ration tint one would find nccc «irv m the 
no of n piece of difficult pro e to gra«p all that it has 
to at, all that is implied the height and depth, the bread t 


and fulliiC'S of the poitu idta 


It is u imr the word thought in a wide Mn c when om 
tats tint thoujit ran do thi« It includes nil the pmur* 
of n mans mind fit which h< perorms meaning m *be 
world his imn^imtirn and fi* lines as well a* In* rfa*rm 
——oil tin j- rotr* t huh operate not *inglt but to'.itlur to 
jrodtit »rrn work of inhibit wortht of the natnt 
IVt often ditnl** the product of tLi mmd into two 
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clac es and say of the one, this conclusion I readied by 
rea omng the matter out, and of the other, that idea came 
to me intuitively I knew that by intuition Some tiuths 
\\t arrive at by logic, others seem to come of their own 
accord, borne on tbc wings of the imagination and the 
feelings It is very common to think of liter iture as the 
product of the second, of the e two powers alone, tlio 
expression of the feelings, the imagination, the intuitions 
Tibere is m tbc minds o! sonio people a certnin contempt 
for literature and the fine irts bi^ed on tbL notion tbit 
reason and logic, wlnt arc thought of ns the sounder and 
more intelligent powers of the mind, arc very little con 
corned in their production 

One is told by those who understand psychology that the 
tendency of that science at the present time is to take the 
position (which *eems unquestionably to be suggested 
by reason and common sense) that this divi«ion of the 
mind into parts, reason on the one side and intuition and 
feelings on the other is false, that a man’s mind is cssen 
tially a unit, that what we call different powLrs act to 
getter, the reason supplementing the emotions and the emo 
tions the reason, «o that one’s opinion on a given subject 
(if it is a real opinion) is the product of one’s whole mind, 
not merely of a part of it It is certain tint all great 
literature contains both logic and feeling, both reason and 
intuition As far as the understanding of poetry is con 
corned ability to think clearly in the sense in winch that 
ability is required for mathematics or science is no le&s 
important thin capacity to feel intensely It is the neglect 
of this principle which betrays so many students into that 
sentimentality and formalism which are the undoing of 
so much of our study of English literature 
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In this connection ono may make a second statement 
closely related to the preceding, — that in order to excel 
m an} real sense in mathematics or science or any closely 
logical subject the student will need to cmploj not merely 
his reason, his logical faculty, but also the same kind of 
feeling and intuition which arc nece^sarj m order to under 
stand poetty A fine mechanic, running or caring for a 
delicate machine, will show a certain feeling for the 
individuality of the machine, a certain knack or tact in 
allowing for its peculiarities, which is not logic but m 
tuition A great doctor or surgeon is likely to have this 
faculty developed to an extraordinary degree A great 
scientific investigator has a feeling for the significance 
of an experiment or the form of a hypothesis which is 
apparently much like the artist’s feeling that a certain 
line or color or word is right The feelings and intuitions 
have their place in science just as reason and logic have 
theirs in literature 

When one sajs that literature is the record of man’s 
thought about life one must use the word thought in this 
wide c ense as including both the reasoning power and 
those powers which we name variously as the imagination, 
the feelings, or the intuitions 


The main thesis in this book is that the function of 
literature in education is to stimulate thought, to make one 
think more deeply about life, to understand more of its 
meaning and significance It was first necessary to make 
this clearer by explaining at some length the meaning of 
thought as ea used It is now necessary to *=ay a little 
more about the second part of the preposition, what we 
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have called the end of literature, seeing more of the 
meaning and significance of life 

All men of an inquiring turn of mind, w ho have some 
measure of intellectual power, who are trying to search 
out for themselves the meaning of things, fall into one 
of three classes their aspiration is either to find out 
what is true, or what is good, or what is beautiful The 
scientist is a type of the first, he is seeking to find out 
the truth The preacher is a type of the second, he is 
seeking to find out what is good, his calling is to teach 
religion or morality The artist 13 a type of the third, 
he is seeking for beauty Literature is an art and its 
aun i® the aim of the third class which I have mentioned 
— to find out and to portray beauty W hat we tall literary 
genius is first of nil the ability which some men have in 
a high degree to perceive beauty, and second the ability 
to portray what they see The two powers make up “ the 
MSion and the faculty divine ” The most important and 
the rarest thing is the ability to see it — the vision 

Now it will occur to everyone that by far the larger 
number of persons m the world do not intend to become 
artists, and that in most of the situations which confront 
a man in his life the important thing for him to know is 
what is true from what is fal>e or what 19 right from what 
is wrong It may «eem a matter of little importance to 
be able to tell what is beautiful from wbat is uglv The 
first two things will appear valuable and necessary, the 
third a pleasant but on the whole superfluous luvurv If 
this be «o the training which literature offers, so far a3 
this aspect of jt is concerned, is to be put w the same 
cla c s with a taste for good wine or tobacco or hor c es 
or pretty clothes — well enough in its way hut not a 
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part of the serious business either of this world or the 
next 

There is a common trick of our speech which will 
sll £gcst and illustrate the point of new here taken in regard 
to this idea If a student has been baffled by a proposition 
m geometry and finally, in despair of a solution, has turned 
to a friend with greater ability or more experience, and 
has seen his friend hi some clever and masterful mampula 
tion of the figure, bj going perhaps a great way round, 
bj calling in propositions which seemed at first to have 
no connection with this one, and by arranging all in 
orderly progression, at length arme at the solution, lie 
has justly been filled with admiration IIow does he 
express his admiration? The solution arrived at is true, 
he sees that, but he sajs more than that It has extraor 
dinary merit, and to describe that lie is likely to say, 
That was a beautiful demonstration 

A second instance of a different sort One wi lies to 
describe the life of a friend who wa9 good not in the 
narrow seme of being faithful to ordinary duties but who 
Ins done for others not merely what could haye been 
expected but, in wi*e and yvonderful yvays, more and better 
things than they hneyy how to ask for Such a person is 
good m a yy aj that few know lioyy to be good, and one s 
comment i*, That was a beautiful life 
The c examples illustrate the curious waj in xvhich 
the true, the good, nnd the beautiful are blended m our 
ordinary idea* What is true m the widest and deepest 
btn e we feel is, too fine to he described by a word yyhieh 
yye u«c for what is true onlj m narroyr and limited ways 
and yy c call it not merely true but beautiful What is good 
in the highest degree we feel is too rare to be de«cribed 
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by a word u&ed for a man who only ketpa the command 
ments and we c ill it not merely good but beautiful These 
are illustrations, not proofs, of an idea, herctofoie dev el 
oped, which is that truth and goodness in their highest 
forms are beautiful This is only another w aj of saving 
that the man who is to reach the deepest truth or the high 
est ^ irtue must have in his soul the instinct for beauty In 
a very real sense the works of such a man, though done in 
the field of science or morality , art art as \\ til The w ords 
beautiful, true, and good describe \ mous phases winch 
unite to imho up the total significance of things M itliout 
the seme for all three and the seme of their kinship one’s 
\icn of life, ones idea of truth, of beauty, or of morality 
is narrow and incomplete 

Jlanj men approach the studv of literature fiom another 
angle Ihej say, and find grace authorities for the state 
moot, that art is play , the} seek m literature amusement 
and pleasure, the} occiip} tliemsclv cs m enjo} mg the grace 
and elegance and dehciousncss of the musical language of 
poetry, m sporting among a thousand dclicite fantasies, 
in marking tlie neat and clever or the majestic and sublime 
effects which can be produced bj words Such a studv 
would seem to man} students more profitable than the 
one we are making, and perhaps nearer the truth The} 
have been taught that the end of literature is pleasure, not 
instruction, and the} believe m consequence that it is 
'am to attempt to give it a serious place in education 
Over and over again the statement has been made that 
the end of the greatest literature is pleasure, not instruc- 
tion, and this statement Ins occasioned endless perplexity 
m the minds of tho e who have not understood it TJn 
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questionably there are many boohs from which one derives 
amusement and practically nothing el 5 e, and they are not 
to be despised on that account, but they are not a part 
of our greatest literature There are two comments on 
the subject, apparently opposite, really consistent, which 
will suggest what is the true position The first is by 
Dr Furmv all, from Furnivoll and Munro’s Life of Shales 
peare “The revived doctrine that the main object of 
poctrj is to please amuse seems to me too contemptible 
to be di«cust I don’t believe the mere wish to please 
ever produced anything better than tojs ” Another from 
Wordsworth’s “ Preface ” to the Lyrical Ballads “ Nor let 
this necessity of producing immediate pleasure bo con 
sidered as a degradation of the Poet’s art It is far 
otherwise It is an acknowledgment of the beauty of the 
universe, an acknowledgment the more sincere, because not 
formal, but indirect, it is a task light aud casj to him 
who looks at the world in the spirit of love further, it 
is a homage paid to the native and naked dignity of man, 
to the grind elementary principle of pleasure, by which 
he knows, and feels, and Jives and motes ” 

Between the two the question is mcrelj verbal and the 
point is this the business of the poet is to sty the most 
serious and the truest things about life that his divine 
vision repeals to him His business is to tell us the truth, 
to show us the way of life But serious men have found 
and nlnnjs do find, in the pursuit and contemplation of 
such ideas the highest tv pc of pleasure There is no amu <*• 
iik nt that docs not pall at length and lease us restless 
ami un«nti«ficd The toilsome pursuit of knowledge reems 
to bo the om thing in which man finds deep ami < ndunng 
satisfaction. Of all his appetites this is the deepest rooted. 
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and of all his occupations this seemb most worth while 
If one understands pleasure m this high sense, the end 
of poetry is pleasure If not, it is nearer the truth to 
says that its end is to instruct 
The role of literature m education is not contemptible 
from the standpoint of intellect rather it calls forth in 
its interpretation the best powers of man’s mind In con 
templating the beauty of the world and of man’s life it 
does not work m opposition to his dt sires for truth and 
for righteousness, but rather points out the meaning of 
both Its purpose is not pumarily to furnish amusement 
for an idle hour, but to m ike plain our paths before us, 
to show us the way of life That it gnes pleasure, in so 
doing, is no reflection upon its i orth or importance, but 
rather, is Wordsworth sajs, “ an acl nowledgmcnt of the 
beauty of the unnerve a homage paid to the native 

and naked dignity of man ” 
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It is a fact about Wordsworth winch all readers of 
him hate felt and most writers about him have commented 
on that his works aro a ehnlJenji He wanted no ad 
mirers who were not disciples and it is true that men 
who hate the courage of their conuetions itsmll) hko 
him intensely or not at tJl This challenge to the reader 
is put direct^ or implied in most of his poems aud pro o 
works, the following stuemont of it from the thirteenth 
book of the Prelude will do as well as anj 

IXarest Frienl' 

If thou partake the animating faith 
That loots c\cn ns Prophets each with each 
Connected in a mightv scheme of truth 
IIa»e each his own peculiar ficultv 
Ifc-nens gift a sense that fils him to percoite 
Ob/tefs unseen before thou m It not blJine 
The humblest of this band who dares to hope 
Tliat unto him batli also Ih.su \michsifcd 
An in ight that in some sort he posse ses 
t pritilegi wherein a work of hi 
I roceedlng from a source of untaught tilings 
Creative an! en luring nnv t amc 
A power like one of Natures 


He comes to us w ith on insight of his own w ith new tidings 
which in all calmnc s and hmnilm he Lrflioes will make 
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lua works become a power to be compared to the mighty 
winds, tlie flowing w iters, or the life giving light of the 
sun The reader who will meet the poet on his own 
terms need not worry about Romanticism, need not trouble 
about style nor poetic method, nor e\en poetic diction — 
he need only find out what the source of this insight is, 
what visions it reveals to W ord&wortli, and then make up 
Ins mind what validity the poet’s, tidings have for him 
To direct the student in doing this, to put him in the 
" a 3 of doing it for himself, is the aim of this chapter 
In the Prelude Wordsworth tells us* the dramatic story 
of how his poetic vision came to him, it is the history 
of lus intellectual life up to the age of twentv -eight He 
seems to have been a normal boy, fond of sports, a lover 
of the woods and fields but with no very transcendental 
or poetic passion, fond of reading with as vet no idea of 
the conflict between books and nature which such utterances 
as the Matthew Poems have caused men to connect too 
insistently with his name The four years from seventeen 
to twenty -one he spent nt the University of Cambridge 
where he did well enough but not brilliantly His last 
huij. vacation he spent on a walking tour in Switzerland 
In the two journeys across Franco lie became interested 
in the Revolution which had broken out the rear before 
and with which, in a more or less unreflecting manner, ho 
was m hearty sympathy 

In 1701 he took his degree of B V and lift the tini 
versity with no plans for the immediate future His 
parents were dead ami the rnonev thov left bun had barclv 
sufhcul for lus education Jim guardians urged that ho 
choose some profit ion which would insure him a live- 
lihood, but tins Word •> worth stubborn! v rt fit ed to do 
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Finally, however, partly yielding to this pressure, partly 
following his own inclination, ho left for a period of 
residence in Trance, Ostensibly to learn tin. language well 
enough to teach it The Revolution speed ib absorbed all 
his thoughts and interests At Blois, under the influence 
(one might almost say the instruction) of Michel Beaupuy, 
a brilliant example of all that was most thoughtful and 
most noble m the revolutionarv party, he came to see in 
the cause a deeper meaning and to support it with all tho 
idealistic enthusiasm of lus nature To him it was a 
movement that was to destroy forever the monster of 
tyrannous oppression and to gne to the down trodden and 
the starving their rights to life and freedom But it was 
to do more than this It was to create a new societv winch 
would foster and develop the godlike strength and beauty 
winch its votaries saw in every human «oul In this new 
age the ordinary man, no longer warped and ridden down 
by injustice, bv war, b} avarice, by ignorance and by fabe 
ideals, would far outstrip the heroes of the ages gone hy 
The deity who should effect this transformation was the 
goddess of Reason Once the old was destroyed, the new 
society was to bo erected bv her laws, to follow no commands 
but hers, to have no religion but her service Lifted to 
an ecstasy of hope and joy the poet, m common with 
thousands of the best minds of France awaitid with con 
fidenee the coming of her era 


O pleasant e«rci«e of hope and joyl 

For raightr were the auxiliars which then stood 

Upon our sidi us who were strong in lore l 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 

But to be voiing was very Hewn! O times 

In which tie meager stale forbidding ways 
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famous Enquiry Concerning the Pi maples of Political 
J usticc and from this book, the luhlc of the I ngbsh 
sympathizers in the Revolution, 'W ord&woith tried to work 
out for hunself the philo oph\ of reason which he believed 
was the kev to truth The whole fuitastie structure of 
Godwin’s political thion was. hi cd on the principle that 
nothing was to be believed which could not he demon-fr tted 
by reason and lo G ic fins principle \\ ordsworth attempted 
to make the rule of his thought fmincdi itcly lie plunged 
into a bea of perplexities and doubts, be was 0011 unable 
to tell what lie did or did not believe and true and fal c 
became onlv names winch carried with them no «cii '0 of 
conviction lit had in 1ns soul an inton c < ruling for 
knowledge and faith, no distractions could lull tins tra\ 
ing, no authority could atisfv it with a solution not sanc- 
tioned bv Ins own thought The result was tint he sank 
into despondenev and pessimism that cold and vet acute 
suffering winch comes with the malndv of thought im 
satisfied the en«c that the universe is a pathless wa«te 
and the ways of God pa t finding out 

«So l firrl 

PnjyjjinR oil precept* Ju lp««*nl tnxxlro* rrwl« 

I Ike mlj rtU 1<> lli» tar railin'* tl r miti I 
Si: r icfMnfr t hUMi f> In pj|n Iiy 
ll«*r title* an i I rr I'tiorir* i >w lwli tin,. 

Sow t» Ml rm; rr Ilr» lr j-rj Jrx I 
with Imptl*- PHlWr Tis’it arl wr n Or gM*iml 
Of ftUl^tlon »ti*t tt** rut*- ami whriw 
The »*n iMnj ill! t*nsrlinff f rtn-*l jr<yf 
Snl It | R rr,rr ttlr* I l~t 

Ml frrllrjr rf til n ant fn fra- 
«*v k wn»ri«*l in %ltf e»*ur»r» tR* 
l!#i u;* r> t»! «p*-* l*-» In *<r» atr * 

IT rlarfr XI 
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Though worked out m terms of political thought, "Words 
worth’s pessimism was m reality due to bis disappointment 
in his search for knowledge, the sick and weary sense of 
conflict with problems of life too mj stenous for the human 
Bund to solve, or, worse jet, incapable of solution, the 
«ensc of In mg m a world which is a moral chaos where 
nothing is hut matter and whore all things of the spirit 
are but mocking shadows Except for the Borderers 
"hick is an eloquent picture of las moral despair, he 
stopped writing poctrj He lost las feeling for the love 
liucsg of Nature, trjing to reason about lier beauties “by 
rules of mimic art transferred to things above all art,” 
tliLv turned to bitterness in his «onl Instead he took 
lefugc in science, in that most exact and abstract science 
of all- — mathematics — seel ing somewhere for truth which 
would compel acceptance and would form a solid founda 
tion for his thought Mcmwlnle poor, with few friends, 
without occupation, cut of! from the society of Ins sister 
(he lj id been forbidden her guardian’s house pending his 
choice of a career), he had every sort of external cause 
to increase Jus despondency 

At the beginning of 1795 a friend of Wordsworth’s, 
Eaislcy Calvert, died, leaving him a legacy which, though 
email was enough to make lam independent W ith it 
he was able to settle down with las ■aster Dorothy m the 
autumn of the same rear at I? need own m Dorsetshire to 
a quirt and v erv frugal life Soon after he met Coleridge, 
of whom he gradual!) ■mw more and more until in July 
the ‘Wordsworth* moved to Alfoxden, two miles from 
the homo of Coleridge at Xether Stowcv, in order that 
the two poets might be together During the«e years of 
quiet and peace, under the sympathetic and cheerful in 
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ilucncc of Ins sister and stimulated In the eager intellect 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth worked out the solution of his 
intellectual difficulties Smut im n under the same cir 
cumstanccs, milled b\ the abu*c of analysis, would hate 
ended In doming the enlnlity of all thought, would hate 
"ought for guidance only in feeling, no matter how animal 
and irrational, or would hate become slowly ab orbed in 
comfortable commerce with the material things of life 
Wordsworth did none of those loo tenacious and too 
spiritual to gi\c up the problem, too moderate and too 
sane to fall under the mere domination of the feelings, 
he worked out Ins thcort of the imagination as a per 
ceptne power He did not reject the intellect, instead ho 
widened its scope By imagination he meant the power 
of seeing behind the external shows of things their real 
significance, their beauti All men sec with the bodily 
eye the things which nature and man spread out before 
them, mountain plain, and stream deeds of kindness or 
of hate — the complex pageant of life But only the ruan 
with imagination looks behind, "ecs and understands the 
meaning of the objects which to most men are meaningless 
A thousand men pass a certain spot daily and sic nothing 
remarkable ibout it A painter makes a picture of it, 
portraying and explaining the meaning, the be an tv, which 
he alone percenes in it and the thousand understand and 
man el that they had been so blind A thousand men see 
daily some familiar phenomenon of nature The scientist 
sees it, connects it with other apparently unrelated facts, 
grasps finallv its real meaning and the thousand under 
stand, marveling thev had not understood before In the 
one case and in the other we have an exercise of the 
imagination as Wordsworth defined it It is not the power 
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of creating what never existed before, nor of seeing wild 
and fantastic resemblances, the face of a man in the moon 
It is rather the power of seeing reality, the eye of the 
mind which sees what the hodilj eye cannot, an auxihar 
light which makes clear what is otherwise confused and 
meaningless It docs what Newman conceived to he the 
function of reason, onl} Wordsworth carries it further, 
past the limitations and fetters of logic, out of the matters 
of everjdav into the domains of the spirit, up to the 
heights from which man sees the ultimate problems of life 
and nature, face to face with God 

Imagination which in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight amplitude of mind 
And Reason in her most exalted mood 

Tor Wordsworth there was no pleasure in life com 
parable to the pleasures of the imagination When he 
<ms that the end of poetry is pleasure one must remember 
his many statements that the highest pleasure comes from 
knowledge, from thought Imagination and love, thought 
and pleasure, are for him inseparably connected 

Imigmiticm bating been our theme 
So also hath that intellectual Love 
lor they are each in each and cannot stand 
Dividuallj * 

Tor lum ** Beauty is truth, truth beaut} ” in a clearer 
sense perhaps than for Keats Poctrj is a vision of the 
world ns it reall} is It is only a tribute to the gracious 


* / relude \I\ , 169 92 


* Prelude XIV 200 9 
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composition of the universe and of man’s own nature to 
saj that this knowledge begins in lo\e and ends m pleasure 
So much for Wordsworth’s faculty of vision What is 
it that he saw® Whit kind of a universe is it that is 
revealed to him by his poetic imagination 2 There is no 
answer to this question but Jus poetry, and of Ins poetry 
especnllj that of his most inspired 3 cars, from 1798 to 
1815 In the fiagment of the Recluse — that glorious table 
of contents of all tint he hoped to write — he gives in a 
few lines the kernel of it In the first place this poet of 
nature tells us that all that he writes ipplics directly to 
the mind of man, 


the Wind of Man 

M 3 haunt and the main region of my song 

The beautiful out door world of nature is to Wordsworth 
0 revelation of a divmitv, a meaning (one searches for a 
Word, non theological, not Christian, and jet religious m 
the highest sense, for in his most inspired poetry Words 
worth is a prophet of God rather than a Christian), which 
is at once outside man’s nature and jet akin to something 
within It is the attempt of all Jus greatest jioetrj to 
grasp and explain this connection lie hints at it in the 
Recluse 


while m 3 voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole spicies) to the external World 
Is fitted — and how exquisitely too— 

Theme this 1 ut little heard of among men — 
The external World is fitted to the Mind-* 


Jttclwse 793 4 


f Fecluit 815 21 
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A hundred pas agea in his poetry illustrate the spiritual 
meaning which the beautiful and the sublime in nature 
hid for him In the Lines Composed a Few Miles aboie 
Tintern Abbey he puts more clearlj perhaps than m any 
other single passage, the- kinship of this tin unity without 
to th it within man s soul 


\nd I late felt 

A presence tl it d st rbs i e t itl tl e joy 
Of delated t! oughts a se =>e sublime 
Of sometl ng far n ore deepU i ter fu ed 
Whose d ell ng is tl e 1 gl t of setting sung 
And tie roind ocein and tie lav ng sir 
And tl e blue shy and in tl e mind of man 
A motion and a spir t tl at impels 
All think ng th ngs all objects of all tl ought 
And rolls tl rough all th ngs 

This imaginable perception this faith (for the two 
terms are identical) had for Wordsworth the power of 
transmuting pain and sorrow into strength He speaks 
of bcantt and of ftar as working to the same end in the 
development of his mind At the end of the stoiy of 
Hargirct in the first Book of the Excursion the Wanderer 
sa_}s (is Word north fir t wrote it) 

I Will remember tl at thn e very pi mes 
Tlose weeds a d tl c b gl spear grass on that wall 
Bi m st and s I nt run drops s I ered oer 
As once I passed d d to my 1 eart com ey 
still an image of tranqu Hit} 

<5o calm nn 1 still and looked so beautiful 
Am d the uneasj tbougl ts which filed mv mind 
That what we feel of Porro nnd despair 


Ttntem Abbey 93 10** 
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From rum and from change and all the grief 
That passing shews of Being leave behind 
Appeared an idle dream tbit could not li\e 
Where meditation was I turned away 
And walked along mj road in happiness • 

It is something of this idea evident!} that he is trying to 
express m. those difficult lines of the twelfth hook of the 
Prelude 


When in the blessed hours 
Of early lose the loied one at my side 
I roamed tn daily presence of this srern 
Upon the naked pool and dreary crags 
And on the melancholy beacon fell 
A spirit of pleasure and youth s golden gleam 
And think ye not with radiance more sublime 
For these remembrances and for the power 
Thev had left behind T So feeling comes in aid 
Of feeling and dnersitj of strength 
Attends us if but once we ha\e been strong 

The greatest poetry has this in common with ill great 
thought, be it science, philosophy, or religion, tint it it- nn 
expression of faith No one of them cm he piodliccd 
without imagination, no one of them 0*10 he understood 
or can be true except for him who apprehends it b} 
th< aid of the same faculty m Ins own mind In the pres 
cnee of a great body of poetic thought such is 1 contained 
in the works of Wordsworth one feels the futility of any 
analysis of technique, of an} historical criticism, until the 
central idea which he was towing to express his first been 

* Excursion 1 942 54 The \crs 10 n usually printed is the result 
of alterations made in 1845 and may be taken as the oppression 
of the way in which Wordsworth identified the poetic faith of hi* 
early life with the Christianity of his later years 
‘ Prelude XII 28171 
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understood Here is something to be hid hold of by medi 
tation, to be tried by thought, to be taken by each for its 
value to him towards the solution of that mastery of life 
which each must sohe for himself 

All this» is not philosophy but poetry They are made 
of the same life-stufi (to u<?e a phrase of Bradley’s), but 
the connections are underground Wordsworth’s poetical 
creed is. not susceptible of translation without loss into 
phi)o*oph\ or science It must be read in his own words 
and understood from the point of Mew from which it was 
written Yet poets, philosophers, and -scientists, with all 
their difference^, ire attacking the same ultimate problem, 
with the same powers of nnnd human the one and the 
other, and infinitely stimulating and suggestive the one to 
the other Hence the value of Wordsworth’s poetry to the 
student who aspires to a liberal education 
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WopDSworai's life was led in retirement and ins poetry 
was the product of solitary thought lie deals with society, 
it is true, hut his opinions are those of a recluse about a 
life of which he is hardty a part Pope affects m many 
poems to look upon the world from the same point of 
Mew, but as a matter of fact his interests and Ins real 
life were bound up with societ\ and lus most characteristic 
work is the artificial expression of an artificial mode of 
existence 

When Pope about 170C, then a young man of eighteen, 
set out to make Ins fortune in literature, that profession 
was in a \erj prosperous condition, due to the generous 
patronage of the statesmen and pohticnns of the day 
Those men were, manj of them scholars and judges of 
literature, and, what was more important, good writers 
were a party necessity The result was prosper) t\ in the 
shape of pensions and of offices, which were often sinecures 
amounting to the same thing, for those members of the 
literary profession who would use their talents in the 
support of one part\ or the other 

Almost orerj Iiterar\ man of the time profited l»j this 
patronage It was bestowed in no \ulgar or brutal way, 
there was no demand for falsehood or underhand dealing 
nothing to suggest bribers* A literary man wrote on the 
politic il subjects winch bti led the pens of all hi3 fellows 



his work was noticed and rewarded by the leaders of his 
party when opportunity gave them the power by such 
favors as they deemed it to deserve Tins patronage was 
often generous m a high sense statesmen supported literary 
men who were too old to work, they educated promising 
boys, occasionally they conferred favors upon a man to 
keep him neutral, and instances art, not lacking of pensions 
given by ono party to a man whose life had been spent 
m the scrucc of the other The luthor n is mide sub- 
servient to the man of affairs but he was courteously treated 
and confined m a gilded cigt 

It is not the least of Pope’s htcraiy achievements, and 
no small proof of the way in which he understood tho 
social conditions of his time, that he made the greatest 
fortune of any writer of his dav while maintaining Ins 
political independence and keeping entm.lv aloof from tho 
political Inch work upon which Jus fellows depended for 
their existence The vogue of literature among the 
wealthier classes at the btgimuu 0 of the eighteenth ccn 
tury made the publishing business, for the first tunc m 
its history, profitable on some such *calc as it is to-dav 
-The result was a rapid increase in the remuneration paid 
by publishers to authors H bile he was still ahno>t an 
unknown youth Popo received from Ton'on a flattering 
letter asking for an\ poems which lie Pope, might care 
to print Ilalfn-dozen years later Pope undertook, m 
conjunction with Ton«on’s rival Imtot, a translation of 
Homer on terms much more lilxral than anv publisher 
hid dreamed of allowing an author before The work 
occupied the years from 1715 to 1720, Pope receiving for 
it in all about ^4 '•,000, a sum sufhcient to make him m 
dependent for life. 
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Meanwhile Pope kept on intimate terms with prominent 
men of both parties, and he was skillful enough to keep 
them interested in his position without declaring for one 
side or the other The result was that when, under tho 
Georges and the Whigs, political patronage began to dc 
dine, he had nothing to fear The history of Pope’s 
worldly success is one evidence of the w*ty in which he 
understood his age m poetrj his success was no less re 
markable, and we must turn now to those works winch made 
him at once the intellectual dictator of Ins age and perhaps 
tho best interpreter of that age to future generations 

Pope has left us his idea of the organization of tho 
universe and his theories of literature m two carefully 
elaborated poems A reader of the present day will pretty 
certainly find both poems disappointing ho will sec in 
them onty ideas which are fantastic and absurd on tho 
one hand, or drearily commonplace on the other Both 
show Pope’s lack of capacity for sustained logical thought, 
and the smug narrowness of Ins outlook on life Thcj 
readilj suggest the idea that if literature is an c\prcs->ion 
of thought, if a man must he a thinker in order to he a 
poet, then Pope was not a poet but onlv a clever versifier 
Yet one must remember that thousands of men of sen o 
and taste have derived intellectual stimulus and pleasure 
from his works W hale the opinions of others cannot de- 
termine the value of Pope’s pootrj to n« it is onlv reason 
able that we should, in our stiuty of him, try to see what 
it is in lnm winch others have found worth} of approval 

It will not do to saj that he was a poor thinker hut 
a clever versifier and to attribute his reputation to that 
lie has not gained his readers by juggling nonsense svlla 
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hies into heroic couplet* The aptness of Ins \ er«o is only 
an expression of tlie aptne&s of his thought the value of 
lint thought i& the nine of lm poctij If we can establish 
this, the question whether his thought 1 & of sufficient im 
portanee to earn for him the n ime of poet mi) he left to 
each individual or to the debating societies 

The Essay on 1 Ian the central scheme of which is Pope's 
onl} m the sen&e that he accepted it and attempted to 
pswvwwVgxte viwni ovrtivnva lw wxxtd, V>^ xcknoxxl 

edged, to lits friend Bolm^broke), is an argument justi 
f) mg the unn erse as it is The world is God's handiw orb, 
Pope argues, and lie is perfect therefore it must be right 
Man is so imperfect that it is not his place to criticise it, 
that some things do not seem to him perfectly arranged 
is duo to the narrowness of the humin point of view, if 
he will only reflect a little he will see that mamy things 
which appear wrong arc leally necessary to the perfect 
plan of the whole For example, man’s very impcifcction 
is suited to the particular place he occupies m the scale 
of being, which extends m an unbroken chain from the 
lowest foims of life to the highest W ere nun moie perfect 
than be is he would be unsuitcd to his place, the chain 
would be biohcn, and tlie plan of the whole marred 

From man’s imperfections, again, arise what good he 
is capable of Self love (a teim winch Pope uses as ox 
pressing the sum of all the passions), which unrestrained 
produces all the evil in his nature, when controlled by 
reason produces all the good The passions of rulers m 
conflict with tho*e of tlie ruled result in common justice 
Man seeking his own good finds the good of his fellows 
necessary to it, «o that m the end enlightened self lore is 
the love of all mankind 
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Happiness depends not upon position or perfection, but 
upon content True virtue implies tbit rain should 
neither rise to the level of the gods nor sink to that of 
the beasts, but that he should act veil his part as a man 
The self lo; e of all men dmes them to seek happiness 
Their reason tells them that only in iirtnc, c o defined, is 
it to be found, so that, m the end, «elf loi e, the principle 
■which is responsible for all the waywardness of mankind, 
is responsible also for all the \ irtue 
Pope shows us man former bound to imperfection, bis 
mind such a confusion that real knowledge is impossible, 
Ins happiness lying in contentment with what he has, rather 
than in the stria mg for wbat is beyond him Host of tho 
things man loaes are mere aamfy, but be is gifted with a 
merciful blindness to tins fact Upon his ignorance and 
delusion are based such happiness as lie can achieve To 
us tins may sound like Macbeth’s bitter cry of disillusion 
raent 

To morrow and to morrow and to morrow 
Creeps id tins petty pace from day to day 
To the list syllable of recorded time 
And all our yesterdays hare lighted f»Is 
Tlie way to dusty death Out out brief candle t 
Life s but a walking shadow a poor plrjer 
That struts and frets Ins hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more It is a tale 
Told by an idiot full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing 

The difference is that what is to Macbeth’s ardent nature, 
stretching out to grasp a kingdom, the last anion of de- 
spair, is to Pope, sitting in his smug garden, the basts of 
a philosophy of content 

SJacMh a r 
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Pope’s idea of human nature is nearly the reverse of 
Wordsworth’s To the one man is petty and impotent 
to the other a being m whose soul dwells the glory of the 
ocean and the shy and all beautiful illimitable thiugs 
Pope would have him remain content Wordsworth finds 
bim nothing except when he can rise above his ordinary 
self 

Pope’s gospel of content is not very congenial to a 
generation like our own, which has for the central point 
in its religion a faith in a spiritual evolution winch is not 
to ctasc until man is the equal of the gods — a generation 
which glorifies discontent and would seek progress even 
m heaven Besides our natural hostilitv to his ideas we 
find in Ins poem logical absurdities which make it im 
possible to follow him or even to tale his system as a 
whole seriously He assumes that God is perfect in an 
argument designed to justify the ways of God to min, 
and the assumption is the basis of hi& proof fie tells 
us that man is too blind and ignorant to judge God’s woik, 
which makes us> ask how he can presume to commend But 
what is true of the whole is not true of the parts Beading 
the poem couplet by couplet (*is Pope wrote it) we find 
in a hundred places flashes of keen common sense and 
shrewd observation which go btmght to the mark and 
impress us instantly with their truth 

Worth make 1 * the mm and want of it the fellow 

The rest is all hut leather and prunella 

What can ennoble sots or slaves or cowards? 

Alasl not all the blood of all the Howards 
A Wit s t feather and a Chief s a rod 
Ah honest Man s the noblest work of God * 

* Essay on Han I\ 203-1 215 6 and 247 8 
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Any dictionary of quotations mil supplj hundreds of 
other examples, sayings which are used daily by people 
•who neyer read Pope and probabl} do not bn on that ho 
wrote them These flashes of Pope’s wit are not always 
true for all times and places and conditions like all utter 
ances of common sense the} hold only for common situa 
tions The} are brilliant expressions of what was true 
m Pope’s world and the} hold m the social world of 
to-da} They are the product of a mind w ith great power 
of seeing truth at close range, and are at once the most 
ch iracteristic and the best part of Ins poetn The} are 
not expressions of what eicr}bod} thought but could not 
sa}, but rather are what other people «aw dimly and Tope 
clearly “ hat oft was thought but ne’er so well e\ 
pressed ” does not do them justice The infinite pains 
Pope took in expressing them were partly spent in refining 
his thought Not that lie was always faithful to it such 
yvas his love of polished rhythm that sometimes he said 
not what he meant but what he could best in ten syllables 
yvitli a certain rh}me, as human poets will , such passages, 
howeier, arc not the ornaments, of his poetr>, they arc 
rather blotches on it 

A, Pope’s theory of literature, ns expressed in the fVai/ 

' ^ on Criticism a nd earned out in J113 works is that the 
. .poet should be an oracle of intelligence and common sen=< 
t^All the terms which lie u es for the poetic faculty, all 
,<c the yvords of praise for good poetry, mean whnt yie should 
1' 6 mean by good taste and reasonableness a*, oppo cd to dull 
ness and crudene s on the one hand and to imagination 
on the other 

He saya that the poet should follow "Nature and be guided 
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by her He means not nil nature but rather the normal, 
tbn-aveiag e, the i ntellig ible All life and all of the world 
iv is not beautiful to lnm, some things were too low and 
undignified for poetry Other ideas, those which fall 
within the province of the mj^tical and the ideal, were 
to hun unfit for poetrj beciu e too vague and wild to be 
intelligible to his unimaginative nature lie cut himself 
off from all that was abwe common sense as well as all 
that was below if iVo other quafity that be possessed 
was so ch uactcustic of the age in which he lived, of its 
religion and art no less than of its politics and practical 
hfo' 

N /“ Order” to Pope is Heaven’s first law ” By it lid 
means the order of common sense He advises the poet 
to follow Nntuie, not in tht rough, but to study her in the 
classic authors who will show him her most natural and 
not mil aspects — Mature methodized He might have gone 
further and advised the poet to stud} nature in the Latin 
critics, for this trinslator of Ilomer read him bj the rules 
of Horace and was always i little suspicious of the Greek’s 
attempts to * snatili a gi ice bevond the reach of art " 
learning was to Pojkt a development of the judgment 
bj a stud} of the authors who were the exponents of that 
decorum which he believed to lx? the highest g!or> of earth 
or heaven The histor} of criticism to him was the history 
of the discovery of these rules of order and decorum by 
the 011010111-., their subversion to “ Gothic” ignorance and 
grote quo mysticism during the “Dark Ages,” and their 
sub equent triumph which began in England in the si* 
teenth conturv and wa-> fully realized in his own day 
\\ it is a term which he u«es m a general wav for tho 
poetic and intellectual faculty His conception of it, like 
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most of his ideas, is plain enough on the level of common 
sense but has no logical clearness It is m general quiet 
ness and alertness of mind, neither heavy nor dull nor 
sill} nor in} Stic Sometimes he includes in it the re- 
straining judgment, sometimes not, in winch latter case 
it is wit and sense together which constitute the literary 
faculty 

Poetry was to Pope, as will be c een, the expression of 
thought His idea of it diffcied from Wordsworth’s e»scn 
tialh in this, that lie did not recognize the imagination 
as an intellectual power, and he tried as best he could to 
suppress it, and always to guide Ins feelings bv the reason 
Ills vision la} in the world of ever} da}, in that world it 
is clear and keen, but for that world alone is it true 

As might be expected Pope is at las best in poems 
which call into plav his faculty of saying keen things 
about the people around him, that is m las satires To 
us a great deal of their point is lost because we are too 
far from his time to understand without great labor much 
that he savs But it is still possible to catcli enough of 
this point to illustrate the truth of what I si} The 
satires show often Ins personal !itth.nc-.s and meanness 
The history of them and of the causes by which tliev 
were provoked is a long tissue of vindictiveness, deceit and 
^anit} , but at the same tunc one feels, in spite of Ins 
per pnal shortcomings, that Pope ruillv held a brief for 
wit ns njrninst dullness, which fact gives thc«e poems their 
appeal They cut as keenly as a razor and show Pope’s 
extraordinary ability to seize on every aberration from 
taste and «en«e and hold it up to ridicule 

Such poetrv is the expression of qualities grentlv nd 
inmd m the eighteenth century and the} made Pope 
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eventually literaiy dictator to his time These qualities, 
whatever their % alue as compared with the imaginative 
idealism of other ages, were distinctly intellectual The 
\nlue of Pope’s poetn as we hate said is the value of 
his thought, -u Inch is only mirrored in his language It 
was neat nther than profound 1 een rather than noble, 
sensible rather than ideal, but no less thought 
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MILTON 

MiltoVs w ork, much more than tint of any other of 
the great English poets, is the posM^sion of the few, and 
Milton himself, though lie lived in the full stress mul 
swing of the revolutionan polities of Ins da}, a fighter 
and a reformer, was lealh an i olatcd figure, having ter} 
little intimate human relationship with those around him 
Of Milton the jouth, the friend of Cotton, the writer 
of Italian sonnets and of the matchless earl3 poems, this 
is not true, hut lie rcadih deserted the lvnc beauty of 
his earlier poetic visions and the gncious privacy of his 
earl} life for the stern battle of the reformer with the 
stubborn facts of evervdav and lie never returned to the 
point of v icvv lie had alnmloncd As a reformer he was 
not appreciated, his ideas wore never adopted bj his pirtv, 
the} were never earned out, but uiidmnnvcd he turned 
from the politics of England to tho^c of the uiiivor t, and 
he finished Ins career bv writing Ins majestic tragedv of 
Samson Agomsles which had tin* much in common with 
his own storv tint like Sainson lit felt himself an in«tru 
ment of God, sent to do IIis work defeated bv his enemies, 
blinded, and despi cd but, in the triumph of his great 
poem, winch parti} came Iwfore Ins death, inichtilv vic- 
torious over them in the end 

Milton lived from to ]C7t Tin vc irs from 103'* 
to 1C32, the seventeenth to the twentv fourth of his life, 
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lie spent at Cambridge The si\ years, following he spent 
in studious leisure at Horton, supported by his father, 
preparing himself for Ins chosen vocation of poetry In 
lt>33 he went abroad to complete his studies, but returned 
the nc\t year, sooner than he had planned, when the 
threatened outbreak of the Revolution offered him a chance 
to sene his country, or, as «omc will prefer to say, his 
parh Hilton was htait and soul a Punt in, no less m 
1»> poetry than m his jH>litical pamphlets, and, for the 
sake of the light w Incli it throws on Ins character and 
noth, it is worth while to btop for i brief consideration 
of this party to which lit gave tip twenty years of his 
life ami to who e idols he was true until his diatli 

Ihe Reformation of Ilenn VIII s reign had left in 
England three parties m ecclesiastical matters (1) those 
who c sympathies were with the Roman Church and who 
would hue liked to «ee the English Church reunited with 
it, (2) the extreme reformers who would hate hied to 
see the Reformation go much further than it did, who 
paid no re\ercncc to the traditions of am church but 
instead considcicd the Bible as the sole revelation of God’s 
will to man, and (3) the orthodox Church of England 
party which stood halfway between the two, demmg the 
authority of the Pope hut maintaining a belief in the 
traditions of the church as one authoritative expression 
of the divine plan of salvation, and claiming that the true 
primitive doctrines and practices of the one Catholic 
Church were better represented by the English than by the 
Roman communion 

All through the reign of Elizabeth these three pirties 
existed But the fear of Roman Catholic plots at home 
and of Spanish im asion from abro id led patriotic English 
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men to disregard their own differences in order to defend 
their Queen and their country from the double peri! 
Elizabeth, with the tact and sagacity of her family, made 
the most of this bond of unity She persecuted both 
Roman and Puritan extremists, but was yerj chary of 
making martyib of either and altogether succeeded at the 
difficult task of maintaining the equilibrium 
Iler successors, tbc Stuarts, wcie uuequil to tins ta k 
Their sympathies went ritlier towards the ‘ High Church f> 
end of the scale which by the exasperated Puritan element, 
yvas fiercely branded a*, papistical Religious troubles were 
complicated Ity difficulties between King and Parliament 
oyer questions of taxation The result yyas the rebellion 
of 1C40 When it broke out the zeal and fury of tbc 
Puritan party, all the fiercer for haying been held biek 
for a century, went to extremes which yyerc all the more 
terrible for the restrained dctci mi nation with winch they 
were earned out The austere and lofty vision of these 
terrible reformers and lmincible fighters can be t be cv 
pressed l»y the \yorJ& winch yrere then in ever} mind “ Thy 
kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven ’ They 
were fired by the idea of reorganizing the state on the 
basis not of man’s law but of God’s, as revealed in H |3 
"Word Ho wonder they could trample under foot the 
English constitution and the Engli h king wlun thev 
seemed to stand m the way of tint glorious realization 
Ho wonder they despned ordinary fmohties and pleasures 
Thej felt themsolres soldiers and prophets of the Lord 
with Ills yvork to do, and the sincerity of their belief 
made for one thing the armv of Cromwell one of the 
most wonderful fighting machines the world has erer 
known 
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Tor direction, for authority, for light, the Piuitan 
looled, as, we hue said, to the Scriptuies interpreted by 
each man accoiding to his own inner light As the element 
of moral earnestness, winch we have just been considering 
was responsible foi the unity and prattle il fighting strength 
of the Puritan party, so is this second element, the nature 
of their autbontv, it&ponsible for their diveigence one 
fiom another and for their practical w eal ness They 
tended to deny tradition and to set little store by earthly 
learning, tacit min was a law unto himself, without always 
being \er} tolerant of the different Mews of Ins neighbors, 
hence their quarrel*' and dissensions, hence their inability 
to hold together once they had achiey ed a \ ictorj They 
had a bond of unit} while the} were in a state of opposition 
to aii orthodox} already established, but when tins was 
m ci thrown the} had neither an orthodoxy to establish in 
its stead nor the breadth and wisdom (which would hayc 
boon little less, than miraculous m that age) to set up a 
regime of complete toleration Whatever the abstract 
merits of their creed, it resulted practically m religions 
and political anarchy or in the rule of the less sincere 
It is this second element in Punt tnism the fact that 
each was a law unto him elf, which makes the tvpe so 
hard to define, which enables one party to include such 
diverse natures ns Milton Cromwell, and Bunvan It 
is this clement winch was responsible for the numberless 
stupid and cruel nets of winch the Puritans were capable 
Ut> the «tnpid the rule of life was their owoi stupidity, to 
the cnul their own cruelty It is this which made Pun 
tani&m »o fruitful m the production of that worst of all 
classes of hypocrites those who deceive even them elves 
But, on the other hand, it is this element which enabled 
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Puritanism to tike such loft\ forms in the case of the 
more intelligent and sincere, winch ga\e to the best of the 
party *ui independence of thought hardly known from 
the da}s of the non theological Greeks until science broke 
the fetters of tbeologj m our own daj If the stupid were 
no longer compelled to respect the opinions of the wise, 
neither were the wise in bondage to the stupid geniuses 
like Hilton and Bun} an were free to map out their own 
paths and enrich our literature with religious works which 
ha\c not been equalled since the Middle Ages when Chris 
tian theology was created 

The “inner light" b\ which the Puritan interpreted 
the Scriptures and ruled his life, was nothing more nor 
less than the power of thought — what Wordsworth would 
hn\e called imagination, and Pope reason In the case of 
the stupid and the ignorant this thought is narrow and 
fake by cutting themsehes off from all guidance except 
th< Bible mo&t of the Puritans, as Arnold well sa}s, mis 
understood e\en that But in the case of men capable 
of getting from books, as did Milton, or from life as did 
Bun} an, commentary on the Bible, the result was to do 
for us what all great thought does, open up new ard is 
and throw new light on the task wuuli life foices upon 
us all — to understand its mystery and its meaning 

In the case of Milton as m that of any otliei poet 
wortliv of the name, it is not possible to gi\e m such form 
as this the real extent and es cncc of lus thought, but 
on]} to gne the student some inkling of its trend, winch 
will scr\c its full purpose if it whets lus interest and 
directs him in his search for that meaning wbieh it will 
require the work of }ears fully to attain 
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Hilton’s early poetry is for tbe most part tentative and 
experimental, lie is easting about for subjects, tr\ing bis 
powers m this direction and that The results ha\e tbe 
interest that attache* to every stage of the de\ elopment of 
so great a mind but an interest inferior to that of bis 
more important later works In L Allegro and II Pense 
j oso be is pondering on tbe pleasures of sense as contrasted 
with tbe pleasures of thought, choosing between “ tbe hedge 
row elms, on hillocks green,” 

While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles oer the furrowed land 
And the milkmaid «ingeth blithe 
And the mower whets his sevthe 
And eierj shepl erd tells Ins tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dak 

and, on tbe other side, the high loneh tower of tbe student, 
at nudm 0 ht meditation on life and immortality lie 
makes no choice but eurv reader feel& that the choice is 
made for lnm Tolmson found, he says, no mirth m II 
Pinstroso but some melancholy (which we must here 
ti an si a to a* thought or meditation) m L Allegro He is 
right the poems express not two characters but one — John 
Hilton — and only a part of him Rawshing as tliej ar< 
in their beautj, the poems are to bnn only 

Such sights as voutl ful poets dream 
On summer eies by haunted stream 

There is m them nothing of the subhmitv of thought tlrnt 
was to belong to the full grown man 

Comiis is another drean of the youthful poet, another 
picture full of infinite grace and dehcacj of the pleasures 
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of sense, with just the touch of serious thought which 
marks Milton ns a Puritan m nil his work* He is still 
at plaj, he hns not jet discovered all his poweis, hut he 
hns one quality in these three poems which m his later 
work he was. to lose, the quditj of bcautv, in the restricted 
sense of that word, as opposed to grandetu or stibium tv 
Even poets must pij the price of then gift", and when 
Hilton in the strength of Ins poetic minbood applies him 
self to “ Things unnttompted jet m pro e or rhyme,” hi 
work has no more of this grace and loveline s of Jus vouth 
when he could still allow himself to “fleet the tunc care 
le«slv, as tliev did in the golden woild ” 

The sonnets of the penod of the Ifebellion show the 
gradual change in Hilton’s point of \ lew and h ibifs of 
thought His mind is more and more engrossed m politics 
and the stern Hebraistic Puritan religion In Paradise 
Lost the change is complete The Hilton who now, after 
twentj vears, turns again whollv to poetry is another min 
x Paradise Lost giv es us in poetic form "Milton's conception 
of the organization of the universe and lus cxpl illation 
of our smfnl state So extensive has Iwn the influenci 
of the poem flic majestic pageant which it unfold has 
taken sucli hold of the imaginations of the English people, 
that in the minds of a whole multitude "Hiltons account 
of the events of man’s creation and fall i confu ed with 
that of the Bible it < If and has (income a part of the 
traditional ideas of the rave \nd vrt few people upon 
a careful examination would find the poem satisfactorv 
as n system of thought Tor all the it e that the Phn turn 
religion Ins made of it Miltcns sv fem cm hardh l*c 
squared with wlnt is ordinarih con idered Clin tian (**• 
litf Hilton was not a philosopher and has produced noth 



